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A’.  Cruikshank,  Del. 

33otDltng. 


('•  IV.  Bonner,  Sc. 


Dare-Devil,  Bill. 
tlie  bold  smuggler, 
of  it ! 


All  the  world  knows  me.  Dare-Devil  Bill, 
ne’er  disguised  his  name,  or  was  ashamed 


sir i  17.  Scene  5. 
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REMARKS. 


Emit  $3otoling. 

’Tis  a  hard  task  to  please  all  palates.  Some  resolve 
dramatic  criticism  into  a  well-peppered,  hot,  inflamma¬ 
ble  ragout— sauce  a-la-tl table  ;  others  into  whipped-syl- 
labub  and  puff- paste  ; — some  would  have  it  so  perfectly 
analytic,  that  plot,  character,  and  incident,  should  be 
carefully  dissected  and  exposed  to  view  ;  others  prefer 
general  terms,  without  giving  the  why  or  the  wherefore. 
Of  a  drama  defunct,  certain  compassionate  souls  ob¬ 
serve,  “  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonumff — of  a  piece  with  one 
act  in  oblivion,  and  the  other  out,  “  Why  disturb  its 
last  moments  V' — of  a  healthy  vigorous  production, 
“  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  To  detail  the  plot,  quoth 
a  grumbler,  is  to  let  the  critic’s  anticipation  prevent  our 
discovery,  and  thereby  skim  the  cream  of  the  jest :  not 
to  detail  it,  cries  another,  is  to  insinuate  there  is  no  plot ; 
or — that  it  is  not  worth  detailing.  One,  like  the  miller 
and  his  wife,  hates  pork — another  lamb.  One  (to  adopt 
an  allusion  equally  classical),  will  have  the  bacon 
boiled,  another  insists  upon  having  it  fried — like  the 
fond  couple  who  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  flitch,  by 
falling  out  and  fighting  about  dressing  it.  Thus,  either 
way  is  the  critic  sped  !  Happy  he  who  takes  his  own 
advice,  and  follows  other  people’s — that  is,  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  distance  !  who  hears  the  roar  of  dunces  afar  off, 
without  being  alarmed  ;  and  of  whom  we  may  say — 

‘  Naaght  restrains  his  muse  of  whim, 

Critics  dnll  may  rail  for  him ; 

Still  he  rhymes,  and  writes  it  dow’n, 

Let  ’em  smile,  or  let  ’em  frown.” 

Mr.  Campbell  has  dramatised  the  old  sorrg  of  “Tom 
Bowling”  very  satisfactorily — 

“  Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew  ; 

No  more  he’ll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 

For  death  has  broach’d  him,  too.” 
a  3 
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Le*  Mr.  Fitz-Ball,  therefore,  look  to  his  laurels,  for 
lo  !  there  are  two  kings  of  Brentford  in  the  field.  We 
shall  not  lay  honest  Tom  on  the  anatomical  table  of  dra¬ 
matic  criticism,  seeing  that  he  is  all  alive  and  merry  ; 
for  we  hold  it  no  part  of  our  vocation  to  cut  up  any  one 
under  such  circumstances.  Neither  shall  we  dissect  his 
plot,  though,  by  the  lord,  his  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as 
ever  was  laid  ;  a  good  plot,  an  excellent  plot. — Then  the 
materials — an  old  gentleman  miraculously  restored  to 
sight  by  the  philanthropy  and  skill  of  a  travelling  sur¬ 
geon  ;  a  rascally  pettifogger,  Mr.  Pennyget  Snapfee, 
who,  not  content  with  pursuing  his  trade  of  roguery  in 
the  legitimate  way,  must  call  in  forgery  and  murder  for 
the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  ;  Dare-Devil  Bill,  a 
thief  and  smuggler  ;  a  block-maker  in  love;  and  a  bailiff 
in  tears .  The  incidents — but,  spirit  of  illustration  ! 
“  Whither  wouldst  thou  lead  me  ! — Stop  ! — I’ll  go  no 
further !” 

The  scenery  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Greenwood’s  pencil  : 
the  Dock-yard  Gates ;  view  of  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  arrival  and  departure  of  a  Smuggling  Lugger; 
and  moveable  representation  of  a  Storm  at  Sea.  The 
acting  was  highly  respectable  :  Mr.  Campbell’s  Old 
Tom  was  full  of  spirit :  he  was  not  so  blind  but  he  could 
see  that  the  public  were  well  pleased  with  his  efforts  ; 
his  restoration  to  sight  was  extremely  well  managed. 
Mr.  Williams  was  energetically  ferocious  in  Dare-Devil 
Bill ;  and  no  man  could  look  a  greater  rogue  than  did 
Mr.  Villiers,  in  Lawyer  Snapfee.  Takepart,  the  ena¬ 
moured  block-maker,  found  a  congenial  representative 
in  Mr.  Andrews.  The  ladies  did  their  best,  and  the  best 
can  do  no  more.  Tom  Bowling  was  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  his  old  friends,  and  promises  to  continue 
among  them  for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 

D - G. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. —  Portsmouth  Dock- Yard  Gates. 

Enter  Prnnyget  Snapfee  and  Takepart,  r. 

Sna.  (c.)  I  tell  you,  friend  Takepart,  once  for  all,  it’s 
quite  useless, — it’s  only  wasting  your  words,  your  breath, 
and  your  time.  I  have  been  at  a  vast  expense  in  main¬ 
taining  Lucy  and  her  father,  and,  if  he  can’t  pay  me,  he 
must  find  friends  that  will,  or  else - 

Tak.  (r.  c.)  He  goes  to  gaol,  you  mean.  Ah,  master 
Snapfee,  you  didn’t  talk  that  way  when  you  expected 
his  brother,  John  Bowling,  would  make  his  will  in 
their  favour  ;  but,  now  the  news  of  his  death  is  arrived, 
and  you  find  he  has  died  insolvent,  you  throw  off  the 
disguise  of  humanity,  and  appear  in  your  true  colours. 

Sna.  Cease  your  prating — John  Bowling,  when  laid 
up  in  the  West  Indies,  with  sickness,  was  worth  a 
round  sum  of  money  ;  and  if  he  has  thought  proper  to 
squander  it  away  among  the  niggers,  instead  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  his  brother  and  niece  at  home,  why,  I  see  no 
earthly  reason  why  I  should  be  at  any  loss  for  his  mis¬ 
conduct  5  and  so,  friend  Takepart,  if  the  money  isn’t  paid 
by  to-morrow  morning,  off  he  goes, — unless,  [Sneer  in  giy.~] 
you  should  think  proper  to  advance  it. 

Tak.  Ah!  I  should  like  nothing  better;  but,  you 
know,  it  isn’t  in  my  power — I  am  only  a  hard-working 
lad  here  in  the  dock-yard  ;  but  if  you’ll  take  it  by  in¬ 
stalments,  hang  me  if  I  won’t  be  answerable  for  it  all  ; 
and  I’ll  work  night  and  day — ay,  even  on  Sundays  !  and 
I  am  sure  heaven  will  bless  my  endeavours  in  such  a 
cause,  although  employed  on  a  day  set  apart  for  its 
service. 

Sna.  Ha!  ha!  pretty  sensibility;  no,  no,  you  don’t 
imagine  I  have  parted  with  my  gold,  to  receive  it  by  the 
beggarly  weekly  pence  of  a  journeyman  block-maker; 
not  such  a  fool  either. 

Tak .  Beggarly  or  not,  they  are  earn’d  by  the  sweat 
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[act  I. 

ot'  my  brow'  ;  they  are  the  produce  of  hard  and  honest 
labour,  and  if  all  the  sovereigns  you  get  were  as  fairly 
obtained  as  my  pence,  I’m  thinking  you  would  sleep  a 
little  sounder,  and  not  walk  about  o’nights  on  the  beach 
as  you  do,  hail,  rain,  or  shine. 

Sna.  [Alarmed.]  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Tak.  Oh,  never  mind  my  meaning — you  know  best  ; 
only  I  am  very  sure  you  wouldn’t  go  dow'n  to  Southsea 
Point,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  to  meet  Dare-Devil 
Bill,  w-hen  you  might  see  him  on  the  Hard  in  open  day, 
if  you  wasn’t  ashamed  of  the  interview. 

Sna.  Mind  what  you  say,  fellow. — Do  you  know  that 
I’m  a  law'yer,  and  may  take  it  in  my  head  to  lay  you  by 
the  heels. 

Tak.  Oh,  you  had  better  not  lose  your  time  that  way, 
I’ll  give  you  better  employment — go  home,  write  a 
receipt  in  full  of  all  demands,  take  it  to  old  Tom  Bowl¬ 
ing,  go  down  on  your  knees,  thank  Heaven  for  giving 
you  pow'er  to  do  a  good  action,  then  repent  your  past 
errors,  and  strive  to  be  an  honest  man.  [ Exit ,  L. 

Sna.  Now,  does  that  fellow  really  imagine  I  am  to 
be  lured  out  of  my  just  rights  by  his  arguments  and 
childish  propositions ?  No,  no:  that  would  indeed  be 
against  the  rule  of  right,  which  has  ever  guided  my 
actions — number  one  is  number  one,  all  the  world  over, 
and  if  number  one  doesn’t  look  sharp  after  his  own 
interests — [Gunfires.]  Hark!  there’s  the  arrival  of  the 
frigate  from  Manilla. — Now  to  the  purchase  of  a  few 
doubloons — give  the  fellows  about  half  their  real  value  ; 
next  arrest  old  Tom  Bowling,  see  him  safely  locked  up  ; 
and  then  I’ll  down  to  the  new  chapel  to  hear  that  spirit- 
moving  preacher,  Cantwell  Gammon,  expound  the 
mysteries  of  charity  and  good  fellowship  towards  all 
mankind.  [Exit,  L. 

SCENE  II. — Parlour  of  the  Blue  Posts. 

MaINSHEKT  discovered  at  a  table  drinking ,  L.,  Landlord 
standing  by  him ,  c.,  Wellwish  at  another  table.,  R. over¬ 
hearing  the  conversation. 

Mai.  Well,  then,  I  say  he’s  an  unfeeling  old  scoundrel. 

I  w  ish  l  had  known  as  much  when  I  came  ashore _ I 

then  had  the  means  ;  now  I’ve  only  the  will. _ Forty- 

pounds  !  and  is  the  old  man  to  go  to  gaol  for  that  ?  Why 
I’ve  spent  more  in  one  night  when  I  was  in  London.-l 
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Come,  master  Landlord,  you’ve  known  him  a  long  while, 
and  have  taken  a  good  bit  of  his  money  ;  lend  him  forty 
pounds  yourself,  and,  if  he  can’t  pay  you,  why,  1  will. 

Lan.  But  when,  and  what  security  ? 

Mai.  [Rising. ]  When  and  what  security  ? — Why,  when 
I  come  home  from  my  next  cruize,  to  be  sure  -,  and,  as  for 
security,  why,  the  security  is,  that  it’s  quite  certain  we 
shall  meet  an  enemy  ;  it’s  just  as  certain  we  shall  take 
her  ;  it’s  quite  certain  I  shall  be  entitled  to  prize-money  ; 
and  almost  as  certain  that  the  good  cause  I’m  lighting 
for,  will  turn  the  shot  another  way,  so  that  no  bullet’s 
billet  will  be  noted,  “  This  for  Bill  Mainsheet.” 

Lan.  Ah,  you’re  a  kind-hearted  lad,  William-,  but 
you  must  remember  I  can’t  afford  to  be  so  charitable  :  l 
have  a  large  family — rent  end  taxes  are  very  high,  and 
I  can’t — [ Calling  out.]  Coming  !  If  I  had  the  means,  I 
should  be  happy  to — coming  :  coming  !  [Runs  off,  L. 

Mai.  \ Advancing  to  front. \  Well,  strike  my  topmasts, 
if  you  ar’nt  a  bright  beauty  ! — What’s  to  be  done  ?  Stay, 
a  thought  comes  aboard  of  me — the  Phoebe  is  expected 
in  port  to-day — if  l  can’t  raise  the  money  among  them, 
it’s  hard  indeed — at  all  events  I’ll  try.  [Going. 

Wei.  Hollo,  my  good  fellow  !  will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  you  a  question? 

Mai.  Two,  if  your  honour  pleases. 

Wei.  Who  is  the  man  for  whom  you  feel  so  in¬ 
terested,  and  what  are  the  circumstances? 

Mai.  Why,  your  honour, ’tis  one  Tom  Bowling  :  he 
was  born  blind,  your  honour,  and  he  lives  with  his  only 
daughter,  Lucy,  hard  by.  His  brother,  John  Bowling, 
went  out  as  master  of  the  Acbar,  and  settled  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Wei.  And  then  neglected  his  brother  Tom  ? 

Mai.  Avast,  your  honour  !  there  you’re  all  a-back. — 
No,  he  always  sent  him  regular  what-you-may-call-’ems, 
per-mittumces,  till,  within  these  last  twelve  months  but 
last  Michaelmas,  the  report  came  that  John  had  run  out 
all  his  cable  along  with  the  paw -paw  nigger-women, 
and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Blue  Town,  without  a  copper 
in  the  world. 

Wei.  And  how  did  this  brother  and  the  daughter  live 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  then  ? 

Mai.  Why,  your  honour,  they  was  supported  by  odc 
Mr.  Pennyget  Suapfee,  a  sort  of  half-bred  lawyer,  who 
had  great  hopes  that  John  would  die  very  rich  and 
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make  a  will  in  the  favour  of  his  brother  and  niece  ;  but 
when  the  news  came  that  John  Bowling  had  died  and 
left  nothing,  he  stopped  all  favours,  and  they  have  lived 
ever  since  upon  the  charity  of  those  who  know  their  truly 
distressed  situation. 

Wei.  And  the  daughter  is - 

Mai.  Lord  bless  your  honour,  there  isn’t  a  sweeter 
lass  between  Portsmouth  Point  and  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  her,  the  old  man  would 
have  broke  his  heart :  but  she  nurses  him,  comforts  him, 
and  works  hard  for  him. 

Wei.  Works!  atw'hat? 

Mai.  Why,  your  honour,  when  she  found  all  hopes 
were  up  about  her  uncle  John,  she  knew  all  depended 
on  her  alone  ;  and  though  she  had  never  been  brought 
up  to  hard  work,  for  John  used  to  write  that  he  wouldn’t 
have  her  be  anything  like,  not  to  yarn  money,  yet  she 
turned  to,  and  got  slop  work  for  the  seamen  ;  and  many’s 
the  night  she  has  sat  up  with  her  poor  little  delicate 
fingers  bleeding  with  the  rough  tackle  she  wras  obliged 
to  use. 

Wei.  I  feel  obliged  to  you,  friend,  for  this  relation  : 
accept  this.  [Offering  money. 

Mai.  I  take  it;  but,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
steer  with  it  to  old  Bowling’s.  It  will  be  of  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  ;  we  sail  to-morrowr,  and  money  won’t  be 
of  much  use  to  me. 

Wei.  Do  with  it  as  you  please — ’tis  your’s. 

Mai.  Farewell,  your  honour  :  may  the  cheering  breeze 
of  hope  waft  you  through  the  straits  of  life,  and  bring 
you  to  the  anchorage  of  happiness.  [Exit,  l. 

Wei.  So,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the. 
luxury  of  doing  good. — Leaving  London  for  a  tour,  as 
a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  profession, 
I  expected  but  the  usual  accompaniments:  servile  land¬ 
lords,  grinning  waiters,  prim  chambermaids,  extortion, 
and  insolence  ;  but  Providence  places  before  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  good,  and  using  the  means  fortune 
has  given  me,  to  cheer  the  sorrowing  hours  of  age,  of 
innocence,  and  virtue.  [Exit,  L. 

SCENE  III. — A  Street  in  Portsmouth. 

Enter  Polly,  followed  by  Takkpart,  r. 

Talc.  No:  but  I  say,  my  dear  Polly,  only  one  word. 
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Pol.  1  tell  you,  Mr.  Takepart,  I’m  in  a  hurry,  now, 
and  you  musn’t  detain  me  :  I’m  going  down  to  old  Tom 
Howling’s  :  I  have  a  present  for  poor  Lucy,  and  I  will 
not  lose  any  time  in  giving  it  to  her. 

Tak.  If  that’s  the  case,  1  will  not  keep  you;  but  tell 
me,  dear  Polly,  shall  I  come  for  you  when  I  have  done 
work  ? — There’s  to  be  a  bit  of  a  dance  on  the  common 
this  afternoon,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nile;  and,  unless  you  accompany  me,  I  shall 
not  make  one. 

Pol.  Well,  I  shall  not  promise  either  one  way  or  the 
other — only  I  shall  be  down  at  the  Hard  about  three 
o’clock — and  if  I  should  happen  to  meet  you  by  chance, 
why,  I  can’t  help  it;  and  if  I  should  happen  to  walk 
toward  the  common,  and  you  should  follow  me,  why,  I 
can’t  help  that  either  ;  so,  good  by,  Mr.  Takepart,  and 
recollect  I  don’t  make  any  promise.  [Exit,  l. 

Tak.  That’s  a  very  delightful  little  piece  of  goods  !  — 
Law  !  what  a  precious  good  wife  she  will  make.  When 
I’m  out  of  my  time,  I’ll  marry  her — that  is,  if  she’ll 
have  me,  and  1  somehow  think  she  will,  because  she 
shows  every  sign  of  loving  me.  First,  she  never  does 
anything  I  ask  her ;  next,  she  calls  me  a  fool  whenever 
I  say  any  thing  pretty  to  her  ;  then  she  said  I  was  no 
judge  of  beauty,  when  I  praised  Miss  Prue,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Posftes  ;  but  what’s  a 
more  certain  sign  than  any,  when  she  was  kissed  under 
the  misletoe,  she  wiped  her  lips  after  every  one  but  me; 
— I  noted  it ,  I  looked  at  her  ;  I  said  to  myself,  blow  your 
w'ig,  Bill,  you’re  the  happy  man.  I  felt  Cupid  discharge 
all  his  arrows  at  me  at  once,  and  transplant  my  heart 
with  them  as  full  as  pins  in  a  lying-in  pincushion. 
Hollo  !  who  have  we  yonder  1 — Mischief  and  roguery 
arm-in-arm  !  I  ar’nt  fond  of  spying  into  people’s  bu¬ 
siness,  but,  in  this  case,  it  may  be  of  some  service.  I’ll 
1  sten,  and  if  I  find  villany  hatching,  may  1  never  marry 
Polly  Potts  if  I  don’t  come  in  at  the  birth. 

[Retires  up,  R.  u.  F.,  and  listens  to  the  conversation. 

Enter  Snapfee  and  Dare-Devil  Bill,  in  earnest  conver¬ 
sation,  l. 

Bill.  (r.  c.)  It’s  rather  a  hazardous  enterprise,  Mas¬ 
ter  Snapfee ;  but  I  presume  your  generosity  w'ill  be 
equal  to  the  risk  we  run. 

Sna .  Oh,  ay,  ay,  never  fear  ;  you  have  no  occasion  to 
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doubt  my  gratitude  :  I  paid  you  pretty  handsomely  for 
the  last  job. 

Bill.  Middling,  master,  middling:  only  a  paltry  one 
hundred  pounds,  for  an  affair  which  might  have  cost  us 
our  lives,  had  we  been  caught. 

Sna.  But  I  did  not  order  you  to  murder  the  young  man. 

Bill.  Nor  should  we  have  done  so,  but  he  resisted  : 
you  wished  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  ;  ordered  us  to 
take  him  in  the  cutter,  and  put  him  aboard  a  man-of-war ; 
he  didn’t  relish  his  company  ;  w'e  insisted,  he  objected  ; 
he  raised  his  bludgeon,  and  threatened  my  life  !  foolish 
boy  !  threatened  me,  and  I  shot  him  through  the  head. 

Sna.  Poor  Henry  Lanyard !  1  did  not  desire  his 
death  ;  he  was  my  rival,  ’tis  true,  with  Lucy  Bowling: 
but  there,  let’s  talk  no  more  about  it. 

Bill.  Why,  ar’nt  you  a  pretty  chicken-hearted  bit  of 
goods? — So,  you  wouldn’t  cock  a  pistol  and  put  a  man 
out  of  his  misery  at  once,  by  blowing  out  his  brains  ? — 
Oh,  no  !  you  call  that  murder — and  what  do  you  call 
tampering  with  a  man’s  feelings,  by  suing  out  writs 
against  him,  when  he  has’nt  a  shilling  in  the  world  to 
give  his  hungry  children  bread ;  and  answering  his 
prayer  for  time,  by  entering  a  judgment  up  against  him  ; 
and,  when  torn  despairing  from  the  partner  of  his  woes, 
to  perish  in  a  loathsome  gaol,  he  sues  for  mercy,  your 
reply  is,  pay,  and  you  are  at  liberty.  This  is  not  mur¬ 
der,  is  it  ? — No,  ’tis  charity,  benevolence,  humanity. 
[Crossing  to  L.]  Out  upon  you  for  an  unfeeling  coward  ! 

Sna .  Hold,  hold,  master  Bill,  not  so  fast:  I  have 
often  borne  your  taunts,  but  this  is  too  much.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  are  in  my  employ  ;  you  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a 
fearful  precipice ;  I  have  only  to  speak,  and  in  you  fall. 

Bill.  Ha  !  is  that  your  mind  ? — Harkye,  Mr.  Snapfee, 
or  Mr.  Hemmings,  or  Mr.  Lyons,  or  which  of  your 
Protean  names  shall  I  call  you  by  ? — Dare  but  to  breathe 
e’en  the  slightest  whisper  of  such  intention — dare  but  to 
dream  it,  or  e’en  to  think  of  it,  by  hell  I’ll  seek  you  out 
if  you  were  hid  beneath  the  deepest  waters  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  wave ;  if  you  were  buried  in  the  most  unfathom¬ 
able  caverns  that  ever  honeycombed  the  earth  •  Pll 
draw  you  from  your  hiding-place  as  I  would  a’  wolf 
from  his  dark  haunt,  and  show  you  on  the  scaffold,  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  direst  execrations  of  an  infuriated  mob 
shouting  their  dreadful  yells  of  retribution  over  your 
villany  and  crimes. 
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Sna.  Nay,  nay  ;  but,  dear  Mr.  William 

Bill.  You  dare  to  threaten  me  You!  a  worm  that 
I  could,  with  but  one  word,  crush  into  that  nothingness 
from  which  you  sprang.  Do  you  not  know  me  1 — Ha  ! 
you  talk  of  murder !  have  you  forgotten  that  dreadful 
night,  when  the  heaven’s  winds  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
spired  with  ocean’s  gulfs  to  hurl  the  vessel  to  that 
destruction  which  the  hapless  mariner  deemed  inevit¬ 
able.  Have  you  forgotten  the  long-protracted  groan 
which,  gurgling,  burst  from  your  victim’s  lips,  as  he 
sank  beneath  the  toppling  wave,  which  curled  in  foam¬ 
ing  terror  o’er  his  head? — Who,  when  the  miserable 
wretch,  with  the  gigantic  strength  which  departing  life 
gives  to  the  murdered,  rose  above  his  watery  grave, 
grappled  with  him,  pressed  his  heaving  throat,  and 
thrust  him  down  beneath  the  brine? — ’Twas  you,  and 
you  alone;  and  when  I,  used  as  I  am  to  death  and 
blood,  urged  his  release,  who  turned  with  savage  tri¬ 
umph,  and  exclaimed,  “  He  knows  too  much,  he  dies !” 
’Twas  you,  you  who  would  impugn  my  actions  :  you, 
the  poor,  sneaking,  pityful  cur,  that  pays  for  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  crimes  he  cannot,  dare  not,  execute. 

[  Crosses  to  R. 

Sna.  You  are  too  hasty,  William;  I  meant  nothing — 
I  assure  you,  nothing  whatever  :  say  no  more  about  it, 
and  I  will  double  the  reward.  [ Taking  out  bank-notes 
from  a  pocket-book.]  Behold  the  price  at  which  I  pay 
your  services. 

Bill.  [Aside.]  Despicable  wretch  !  curses  on  the  hard 
fate  that  forces  me  to  take  his  money  !  [Aloud.]  Well, 
well,  behave  handsome,  and  I  have  done. 

Sna.  [^side.]  Now,  master  bluster.  I’ll  be  even  with 
you  :  these  are  all  forgeries,  you  must  answer  for  them 
— you  may  accuse  me  if  you  like,  no  one  will  believe 
you,  and  if  these  don’t  exalt  you  above  your  highest 
expectations,  say  I  know  nothing  of  chicanery,  that’s 
all !  [Aloud.]  Here,  William  :  there  are  two  hundred 
pounds,  in  good  Bank  of  England  notes — let  to-night 
hush  my  fears.  [Giving  the  notes.]  The  cutter  will  be  at 
South-Sea  Point  by  eleven — information,  I  know,  has  been 
given — you  must  anticipate  them,  and,  if  necessary - 

Bill.  A  few  preventive  men  must  die — that’s  your 
meaning. 

Sna.  I  would  have  no  blood  spilt. 

B  2 
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Bill.  You  think  there  has  been  two  much  already,  eh  ? 

Sua.  There,  there,  say  no  more  about  it — away  with 
you — I’ll  hover  round  the  place,  and  join  you  when - 

Bill.  When  you  see  the  danger  past. — Go,  leave  me — 
I  generally  speak  my  mind,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth — 
dam’me  if  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  you. 

Sna.  That  speech  has  some  merit  in  it,  however.  It’s 
very  short,  and  terribly  plump  to  the  purpose. — Farewell, 
thou  valiant  smuggler  :  next  time  we  meet,  I  hope  we 
shall  understand  each  other  better — fare  ye  well  [Aside.] 
Ay,  ay,  master  Dare-Devil  Bill,  I  have  you  in  so  strong 
a  net,  that  all  your  cunning,  bravery,  and  bullyism,  will 
never  break  its  meshes.  [Aloud.]  Good  bye,  William. 

\  Exit ,  a. 

Bill.  Thank  heaven,  he’s  gone !  That  infernal  bird  of 
ill-omen  always  gives  me  the  agonies, — he  looks  like  a 
fiend  peeping  from  the  gates  of  the  infernal  regions, 
seeking  whom  he  may  sacrifice  to  his  blood-thirsty 
villany — upon  the  cargo  of  this  cutter  he  builds  his 
hopes  of  realizing  a  snug  independency,  but,  if  he 
touches  one  ounce  of  its  tea,  or  one  particle  of  its  jewels, 
I  am  the  greatest  idiot  that  ever  ran  a  tub  ashore  :  no, 
no,  Mr.  Lawyer, — soon  as  my  gallant  crew  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  her,  we  put  about,  and  if  ever  you  see  the  cutter 
or  Dare-Devil  Bill  again,  why  pick  me  to  pieces  like 
old  rope,  and  make  yarn  of  me  to  light  your  kitchen  fire 
with. — So  to  business — my  last  exploit  in  Portsmouth — 
Portsmouth,  dear  Portsmouth,  which  will  ring  the  praise 
of  Bill  the  Smuggler,  long  after  the  dash  of  ocean’s  roar 
shall  boom  the  mournful  dirge  over  his  briny  bed. 

[Exit,  i.. — Takepart  comes  forward,  horror  stricken. 

Talc.  151 — e — ss  my  soul,  what  have  I  heard  ?  Am  I 
asleep,  or  awake — or  alive — or  am  I  myself,  or  some¬ 
body  else?  [ Pinches  his  ear.]  No,  it’s  me,  sure  enough- 
murder,  and  robbery,  and  blood,  and  drowning,  and 
Henry  Lanyard — what,  Henry  !  that  noble  fellow,  mur¬ 
dered  by  old  Snapfee — alias,  half  a  dozen  more  names — 
I  must  put  it  all  down  in  writing — I’ll  give  them  such  a 
pill,  a  regular  two-ounce  pill — I’ll  physic  ’em — d — e,  I’ll 
choak  ’em — if  is  an  affair  of  great  consequence,  though 
—  I  must  ask  advice — who’s  advice?  Why,  old  Tom 
Bowling’s,  to  be  sure — I’ll  go  and  i’ll — that’s  not  the 
way,  why  I  don’t  even  know  my  way — I — I'll  sit  down 
a  few  moments,  and  recover  my  scattered  senses.  [ Sits 
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down,  r.,  musing.']  Snapfee — murder — Lanyard — wave — 
drown — hang  — forgery — transportation — Bowling — in¬ 
formation — hanging  matter — botheration  and  puzzlea- 
tion. 

Enter  Wellwish,  l. 

Wei.  [To  Takepart.]  Hollo  !  young  man,  why  are  you 
sitting  on  the  damp  ground  ? 

Tak.  [Musing.]  To  take  away  a  man’s  life. — 

Wei.  Who’s  life  is  it  you  would  have? 

Tak.  [Musing.]  Old  Tom  Bowling. 

Wei.  Tom  Bowling !  there  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy 
against  this  poor  old  man, — what  has  he  done  to  you, 
that  you  would  deprive  him  of  existence  ? 

Tak.  [Musing.]  Murdered  Henry  Lanyard,  and  forged 
notes. — 

Wei.  Old  Tom  Bowling  a  murderer  and  forger ! 
What  do  I  hear  ? 

Tak.  [Rising.]  If  I  don’t  hang  the  lot,  I’m  blowed. 

Wei.  What  a  blood-thirsty  young  villain  it  is  ;  mur¬ 
der  and  hang  who  1  [Seizing  him.]  I  arrest  you  in  the 
king’s  name. 

Tak.  Oh,  lord  !  Mr.  Dare-Devil  Bill,  spare  my  life, 
and  I’ll — there  don’t — cut  my  throat. 

Wei.  Why,  the  man’s  a  maniac !  Who  is  Dare-Devil 
Bill  ?  Who  is  Henry  Lanyard  1  What  do  you  mean  by 
murder,  hanging,  and  forgery? 

Tak.  Did  I  say  all  that?  The  fact  is,  I  came  here,  and 
I  heard — that  is,  I  saw — no,  I  didn’t  see,  but  I  might — in 
fact,  I  mean  to — I  was  horror-struck — all  my  blood  ran 
into  my  toes — my  heart  flew  up  to  my  forehead,  and  I — 
in  short,  I’m  a  very  miserable,  undone,  wretched  litlte 
man.  [Crying. 

Wei.  There  is  some  mystery,  which  must  be  solved. 
Will  you  accompany  me,  young  man  ?  If  I  can  advise 
you,  or  render  you  a  service,  you  may  command  me. 

Tak.  You  may  do  just  as  you  please  with  me — I  am  a 
useless  being  just  now,  I  have  bsen  topsyturvyated — I 
have  been  turned  inside  out — tied  in  a  knot ;  but  if  you’ll 
only  pilot  me  safe  to  the  Blue  Pcstes,  I’ll  tell  you  a 
great  deal,  for  you  look  like  a  gentleman,  and,  if  you 
feel  like  one,  I’m  sure  you’ll  exert  yourself  in  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  and  broken-hearted. 

Wei.  I  will,  my  lad — follow  me  ;  this  seems  to  bear 
an  aspect  of  more  consequence  than  I  had  anticipated  ■ 

h  3 
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follow  me,  and  you  will  not  find  your  confidence  mis¬ 
placed.  [Liit,  K. 

Tu/c.  1  hat  gentleman — I  recollect  him  now,  he’s  the 
eminent  surgeon  that’s  come  from  London  lately,  and 
has  done  so  many  good  actions  since  he’s  been  in  Ports¬ 
mouth. — That’s  the  very  man, — I’ll  bully  them,  he’ll 
physic  ’em. — Dare-Devil  Bill  depends  upon  his  sword, 
but  we’ll  show  him  a  dissecting-knife,  that’s  a  teazer  ; 
and  if  it  don’t  answer  the  purpose,  we’ll  give  them  an 
experience  draught  and  a  Camberwell  pill,  and  if  that 

don’t  match  them -  [L’.xit,  l. 

SONG. — TaKEPART.  ( Introduced .) 

SCENE  IV. — A  part  of  Southsea  Common,  the  sea  in 

the  distance. 

Music. — MaINSHEET,  ChesTREE,  Sailors,  and  their  Lasses, 

discovered. 

Mai.  Now,  Chestree,  give  us  that  bit  of  a  hornspike 
that  was  teached  you  by  Rufi'y  Blue-Nose,  when  he 
was  boatswain  of  the  La  Redoubtable. 

Che.  So  I  will.  But  first  give  us  our  favourite  song 
of  Tom  Bowling. 

Mai.  With  ail  my  heart;  here  goes. 

S O N  G. — M  a  i  N sh  eet. — Tom  Bowling. 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew  ! 

No  more  he’ll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 

For  Death  has  broach’d  him,  too. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ; 

Faithful,  below,  Tom  did  his  duty, 

But  now  lie’s  gone  aloft. 

Tom  never  from  his  word  departed, 

His  virtues  were  so  rare  ; 

His  friends  were  many,  and  true-hearted  ; 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair. 

And  then,  he:d  sing  so  blithe  and  jolly, — 

Ah,  many’s  the  time  and  oft  ! 

But.  mirth  is  turn’d  to  melancholy, 

For  Tom  has  gone  aloft ! 

But  should  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather. 

When  He  who  all  commands 
Shall  give,  to  call  life’s  crew  together, 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands  ; 
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Then  Death,  who  kings  and  tars  despatches, 

In  vain  Tom’s  life  has  doll’d  ; 

For,  though  li is  body’s  under  hatches, 

His  soul  has  gone  aloft  ! 

All.  Clear  the  decks  ! 

[A  Hornpipe  by  Chestree ,  and  afterwards  a  dance  by 
Sailors  and  Lasses. 

Enter  Takepart  and  Polly,  l. 

Tak.  There,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  the  dancing  isn’t  nearly 
ail  over. 

Pol.  Well,  sir,  it  wasn’t  my  fault;  you  was  such  a 
time  talking  to  that  odious,  ugly  gentleman  in  black. 

Tak.  Ah,  my  dear  Polly  !  such  a  secret,  I’ve  got  to 
tell  you. 

Pol.  If  it’s  a  secret,  you  have  no  right  to  tell  it,  and  I 
won’t  hear  it. 

Tak.  You  won’t? 

Pol.  [Putting  her  hands  to  her  ears.]  No,  no,  no 

Tak.  There,  do  you  hear  that,  lasses  ?  There’s  a  pattern 
for  wives — what  a  treasure  I  shall  have. 

Pol.  Don’t  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  sir  ;  do  you  know 
I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  James  at  the  hall  ? 

Tak.  Janies!  w'hat  is  James  to  me?  Iam  a  hard¬ 
working  lad,  he’s  a  Johnny — wears  another  man’s  coat 
— aud,  though  mine  has  got  no  lace,  it — it’s  my  own,  and 
it’s  paid  for— besides,  he’s  got  such  long  legs,  and  wears 
powder — why  he  looks  like  a  cauliflower  on  stilts — you’d 
never  think  of  him,  not  seriously,  [Looking  at  herjondly.] 
would  you  now  ? 

Pol.  Don’t  ask  me :  you  stupid  fellow,  see  how'  we 
are  being  stared  at.  [Maes  with  the  lasses. 

Tak.  is  he  blows  me  up,  calls  me  stupid.  Blow  me 
tight,  it’s  all  quite  right. 

[A  general  but  short  dance,  to  a  very  merry  tune —  it  grows 
dusk,  and  gun  fires — a  deud  pause. 

Mai.  [Pointing  of  L.]  Portsmouth  a-hoy  ! 

Tak.  [Aside.]  Now,  to  meet  the  marines,  to  arrest 
Dare-Devil  Bill — Polly,  my  love,  I’ll  be  with  you  soon— 
don’t  ask  any  question,  I’m  off.  [Exit,  l. 

Pol.  There’s  a  bear  !  Mr.  Mainsheet,  shall  I  intrude  ? 

[ Mainsheet  gives  her  his  arm,  and ,  leading  with  a  lass  on  the 
other,  they  all  dance  of,  L. 
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SCENE  V. — The  Sea,  at  Southsea  Point. — Moonlight. — 
Music. —  The  sea  is  calm,  but  the  wind  rising,  it  gradu¬ 
ally  augments  its  billows. — Thunder  is  heard — the  moon 
is  eclipsed  by  an  opaque  cloud — wind,  lightning,  and  rain, 
& fc. — By  the  lightning's  flashes  is  seen  the  Prospero 
tossing  in  the  ocean — she  plunges  violently — a  shrill 
whistle  is  heard,  which  is  answered  by  a  gun  from  the 
ship. 

Enter  Dare-Devil  Bill,  with  a  lantern ,  and  Smugglers ,  r. 

[They  hoist  the  lighten  a  pole  which  they  fix  in  the  ground — a 
boat  puts  off  from  the  ship — Dare-Devil  Bill  and  his  men 
get  in  and  pull  off,  r. 

Enter  Snapfee,  sneaking  on  L. 

Sna.  [Calling  out.]  Hollo! 

I  The  men  shout — Bill  and  the  men  get  on  board  the  cutter , 
which  tucks,  and  puts  out  to  sea — Snapfee  rushes  to  arid  fro 
— shots  are  firing  without,  R.  and  L. — Exit  Snapfee,  in  des¬ 
pair,  L.  U.  E. 

Tak.  [Withiut,  l.]  This  way  !  this  way  ! 

Enter  Tak  ep  art,  and  four  Marines. 

Tak.  We  are  too  late — yonder  she  goes. 

[The  Marines  fire — the  vessel  returns  the  fire-  they  all  shout, 
and  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  VI, — The  Parlour  of  the  Blue  Posts  at  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Enter  Wellwish  and  Landlord,  l. 

Wei.  (c.)  And  this  story  is  really  true  and  correct. 
Lan.  (l.  c.)  Correct,  sir,  as  my  scores. 

Wei.  Cm!  with  some  people  that  might  be  a  doubt¬ 
ful  recommendation  ;  but,  pray  how  long  has  this  John 
Bowling  been  absent  from  England  ? 

Lan.  Some  dozen  years,  your  honour. — It  was  said  he 
had  realized  a  few  thousands  of  pounds. 

Wei.  It  appears  very  extraordinary  he  should  so  soon 
have  exhausted  his  wealth,  and  died  in  such  distressed 
circumstances. 

Lan.  This  Demarara  Gazette  gives  the  information 
you  require,— please  you  to  see,  sir.  [Giving  it. 

Wei.  [Reading. \  “  Demarara  Gazette,  Aug.  15.  lyoi* 
D„n  inthe  hospital,  John  Binding,  aged  62.— lie  had  amassed 
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a  large  sum  by  prize-money ,  arid  ventures  in  the  South  Seas  ; 
but ,  having  engaged  in  some  ruinous  speculations  in  this  island , 
and  entrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  an  unprincipled 
agent ,  he  at  length  finished  his  mortal  career,  far  from  his  native 
land,  in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  distress.”  Poor  fellow  ! 
The  brother,  you  say,  is  blind  ? 

Lan.  He  is. 

Wei.  Have  no  experiments  been  tried  to  restore  his 
sight  ? 

Lan.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Wei.  Follow  me  to  my  room  ;  I  would  speak  with 
you,  where  we  may  not  be  overheard. 

Lan.  I  attend  you,  sir.  [Exeunt,  R. 

Enter  Pennyget  Snapfue,  Goodheart  the  Bailiff',  and 

Followers,  L. 

Sna.  There,  sir,  is  your  authority  ;  act  upon  it  in¬ 
stantly. 

Bai.  To-night,  your  honour? 

Sna.  Ay,  sir,  to-night— this  moment. 

Bai.  Consider,  sir,  the  old  man’s  age — Ins  infirmity. 

Sna.  Sir,  I  have  as  much  humanity  as  most  people  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  there  are  reasons,  which  I  presume  I 
need  not  explain  to  you. 

Bai.  Oh,  certainly  not ;  I  only  thought - 

Sna.  You  have  no  business  to  think — your  business 
is  to  act :  when  you  have  lodged  him  in  gaol,  acquaint 
me — away  with  you. 

Bai.  If  it  must  be,  why,  I  suppose  it  must.  [Aside.] 
Confound  the  trade— when  I  became  a  bailiff,  if  I  had 
known  how  many  bits  misery  would  have  chopped  off  my 
heart,  curse  me  if  I  wouldn’t  have  broken  stones  on  the 
high  road,  first  !  [Exit,  L. 

Sna.  (R.  c.)  Why,  Master  Goodheart  is  growing  sen¬ 
timental,  I  believe.  [Calling.]  Tom!  harkve,  Tom,  you 
generally,  I  believe,  follow  Mr.  Goodheart? 

Tom  I  follows  his  body. 

Sna.  Then  don’t  follow  his  example:  he’s  going  to 
arrest  old  Bowling;  if  he  shows  lenity,  remind  him  of 
his  duty. 

Tom  Old  Bowling  !  I’ll  serve  him  out !  he  once  laid 
an  information  against  me  for  driving  over  an  old  woman 
that  wouldn’t  get  out  of  the  way. 

Sna.  Run,  you  dog  !  the  moment  Bowling’s  in  gaol, 
I’ll  give  you  a  guinea. 
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Tom.  Will  you  ?  [ Runs  off.  L.,  taking  long  strides. 

Sna.  That  infernal  Dare-Devil  Bill !  1  have  given 
notice  to  the  proper  quarter,  and,  ere  morning,  the 
revenue  cutters  will  blow'  him  out  of  the  water.  It’s  a 
sad  loss  for  me,  but  he  won’t  enjoy  it,  that’s  some  conso¬ 
lation.  Here,  landlord  !  landlord  !  some  brandy  !  Let 
me  carouse — I  feel  as  merry  as — some  brandy,  I  say ! 
plenty  of  it,  and  send  some  one  to  keep  me  company — 
no,  no,  I’ll  be  alone — alone !  what,  all  alone  !  no,  no, 
no  !  I  cannot,  must  not,  dare  not  be  alone.  [Exit,  l. 

SCENE  VII. — A  Wrefcned  Apartment  in  a  Hovel. — 
Table  and  chairs — a  lamp  burning. 

Lucy  discovered  making  a  Fisherman’s  Net. 

Music. — Air — “  Tom  Bowling.’' 

Lucy.  Alas,  poor  Lucy  !  thou  wilt  never  finish  thy  task, 
I  fear;  but  four  hours  more,  and  not  quite  half  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  yet  I  have  toiled  incessantly  since  yester- 
noon,  and,  if  not  finished  by  the  promised  hour,  the  mise¬ 
rable  sum  it  would  produce  will  be  withheld.  Every 
particle  of  our  provision  is  exhausted  !  once  more  unto 
my  work.  Come,  Lucy,  cheer  up  ;  let  the  necessities  of 
thy  afflicted  sire  urge  tbee  to  more  than  mortal  strength, 
and  teach  thee  resignation,  if  thou  shouldst  dare  to 
dream  of  murmuring. 

[A  knock  is  heard ,  L.  i>.  F. —  Lucy  opens  it. 

Enter  Bailiff, ,  L.  D.  F. 

Lucy.  (r.  c.)  What  may  be  your  pleasure  at  this  late 
hour  ? 

Bai.  (l.c.)  Pleasure!  sorrow’s  the  pleasure  1  have 
in  coming  here,  Miss  Lucy,  but  I  have  a — how  shall  l 
bring  it  out?— A  little  business  with  your  father,  miss. 

Lucy.  My  father,  sir,  is  ill;  and  has  some  time  since 
retired  to  rest.  I  cannot  disturb  him. 

Bai.  I  grieve  to  say,  Miss  Lucy,  he — that  is,  I — no — 
yes,  I  must — ay,  that’s  it — must  see  him. 

Lucy.  Nay,  sir,  I  entreat  you  do  not  urge  me  to  say 
you  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  see  him  now. 

Bai.  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,  I  pray  you  make  not 
my  task  more  hateful  to  me  than  it  is  already.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  the  law - 

Lucy.  The  law !  what  mandate  bear  you  to  break  in 
upon  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  a  poor  old  man,  whose 
only  refuge  from  the  sorrows  which  surround  his  dreary 
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<lay,  is  temporary  insensibility  and  refreshing  sleep — 
what  crime  has  he  committed  that  could  be  compassed 
in  the  comprehensive  sphere  of  laws  which  emanated 
from  the  genius  of  our  guardians,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace? — None -he  is  pure  and  spotless  as 
the  new-born  babe.  His  mind  ne’er  planned  a  deed  to 
do  man  wrong  *,  his  bosom  never  harboured  thought  to 
injure  or  destroy. 

Bai.  Alas!  1  believe  you,  madam  :  but  he  is — poor! 

Lucy.  He  is  1  he  is  !  and  in  that  word  is  comprehended 
all  that  is  deserving  of  reprehension.  It  Hashes  on  me 
now — you  come  to  him  for - 

Bai.  The  payment  of  forty  pounds,  due  to  Pennyget 
Snapfee,  Esq.,  for  money  advanced  for  the  use  of  said 
Thomas  Bowling,  and - 

Lucy.  [ Aside .]  It  is  enough  !  [Kneels.]  Good  heaven! 
thou  who  through  this  long  affliction  hast  supported  us 
with  the  consoling  thoughts  of  thy  hallowed  blessed¬ 
ness,  look  down  upon  the  wretched  creatures  of  thy 
will ;  and  if  thou  chastenest,  grant  us  fortitude  to  bear 
the  justice  of  thy  wrath — [Rises.]  I  will.  [Endeavouring 
to  suppress  her  tears.]  I  will — call  my  father,  sir.  But 
would  not  the  morning - 

Bai.  I  dare  not,  Miss  Lucy ;  I  have  at  home  six  little 
ones,  whose  bread  depends  upon  my  duty  to  rr.y  em¬ 
ployer.  I  serve  a  harsh  one,  and,  until  fate  shall  re¬ 
move  me  from  his  service,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
obey  his  orders. 

Lucy.  ’Tis  well ;  await  my  return  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  I  will  produce  my  father.  [Weeping.]  Oh  ! 
heaven  support  me  !  [Exit,  r.  d.  f. 

Bai.  This  is  too  much — and  yet  it  must  be  done  :  of 
all  the  roads  to  happiness,  a  bailiff’s  is  the  most  left- 
handed  one.  If  1  had  forty  pounds,  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I  wouldn’t  pay  it  for  him,  and  chance  it ;  but  I 
hav’nt  above  forty  shillings,  and  they  are  booked  for 
rent  next  Thursday.  I  must  be  a  bailiff  in  spite  of  my 
teeth:  try  to  look  black,  and  kick  feeling  out  of  my 
bosorn  like  a  genteel  lap  dog  out  of  a  bear-baiting  pit, 
as  a  chap  who  has  no  business  there. 

Music — Re-enter  Luc v,  r.  d.  f.,  leading  Tom  Bowling. 

He  is  dressed  in  an  old  shabby  coat,  the  picture  of  poverty — 

she  is  crying,  and  endeavouring  to  hide  her  tears. 

Tom  B.  (c.)  A  gentleman  who  must  see  me,  and  at 
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this  hour  !  where  is  he  ? — Come  near  me,  sir — nearer  ;  l 
cannot  see  you,  sir;  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  foreign  parts  to  cheer  my  drooping  age  with 
happiness.  What!  is  it  so? — Was  the  report  that  told 
the  tale  of  death  a  liar?  My  brother  lives  !  you  come  to 
tell  me  so  ?  to  cheer  my  poor  old  heart  with  the  consol¬ 
ing  news  that  Lucy  will  be  shielded  from  the  world’s 
sad  reverses,  when  I  am  resting  in  my  grave  ?  Give 
me  your  hand,  sir  [Takes  it.]  Ah!  this  is  no  seaman  ! 
Merciful  powers,  vex  not  a  poor  defenceless  creature 
thus  !  What  tale  hast  thou  to  tell  ? — Out  with  it,  I  can 
bear  to  hear  it,  for  the  black  frown  of  fortune  has  so 
long  lowered  upon  me,  that  I  am  withered,  my  mind 
has  shrunk  into  the  shadow  of  what  it  was  ;  my  ener¬ 
gies  have  been  all  crippled  ;  I  have  known  that  child 
to  want ;  I  could  not  see  her  ;  but  she  has  lacked  the 
common  food  of  life  ;  she - 

Lucy.  Oh,  no,  father  ! 

Tom  B.  Ay,  often,  child :  hast  thou  not  feigned  to 
share  with  me  our  last  remaining  portion,  when  naught 
remained  for  thee  ;  and  can  I  know  worse  agony  than 
that? — No,  sir;  I  have  endured  all  that  fate  in  its  ut¬ 
most  malice  could  inflict  upon  me,  and  nothing  that  I 
could  undergo  would  have  the  power  to  shake  me, 

but - -and  that  I  dare  not  think  of — a  separation  from 

my  child. 

[57*e  hides  her  head  in  his  bosom — he  presses  her  to  his  heart. 

Bui.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  be  calm  :  I  dare  say  it  can 
easily  be  settled. 

Lucy.  Merciful  powers  !  he  does  not  yet  knowr. 

Tom  B.  Settled! — what  settled?  Who  are  you?  what 
want  you,  sir  ? 

Bui.  I  shall  choak,  to  a  certainty  ?  You  must,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  accompany  me  ;  unless  you  can  pay  forty 
pounds,  due  to  Pennyget  Snapfee,  Esquire. 

[Lucy  screams  and  falls. 

Tom  B.  [Starts.]  Ha  !  what  did  I  hear  ?  a  prisoner  !  and 
at  the  suit  of  him  who  would  have  seduced  my  child  ! 
[Kneels.]  Hear  me,  thou  bounteous  Heaven  !  ne’er  did  [ 
wish  towards  another  that  which  I  would  not  myself 
endure,  but  this  foul  act  has  severed  every  tie  that  linked 
me  to  humanity.  May  curses  wither,  shrink,  and  para- 
lize  him  !  may  the  folds  of  villany  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  be  the  slow,  but  sure,  precursors  of  the 
deadly  torments  of  his  guilty  conscience  !  may  his  days 
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be  passed  in  acute,  writhing,  and  lingering  remorse,  and 
his  nights,  when  Adam’s  tired  sons  refresh  their  wearied 
minds  with  Nature’s  sweetest  blessing,  sleep,  be  haunted 
by  the  fearful  visitations  of  a  stricken  conscience,  till, 
exhausted  by  his  protracted  sufferings,  he  sink  a  hideous 
spectacle  into  his  loathsome  grave,  despised,  unpitied, 
and  the  scorn  of  all  mankind  !  [Rises. 

Bui.  Compose  yourself,  sir,  I  implore  you. 

Tom  B.  Talk  to  the  roaring  wind,  and  bid  it  abate  its 
fury,  when  its  hurricanes  whelm,  in  one  prodigious  ruin, 
all  within  the  vortex  of  their  powers  !  bid  the  angry 
waters,  when  they  burst  their  flood-gates  formed  by  the 
rocks  of  ages,  to  retire  and  seek  their  bed  !  but  do  not 
seek  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  father’s  malediction  upon 
the  wretch  who  has  attempted  the  virtue  of  his  child, 
and  would  deprive  her  other  last  protection,  a  helpless, 
poor,  heart-broken,  blind  old  man.  [Bailiff  turns,  affected, 
up  thcstage.]  But,  where  is  my  child? 

[He  feels  about,  where  he  supposes  she  has  fallen. 

Lucy.  [Slowly  recovering.]  Father! 

[Bowl'uig,  directed  by  the  sound,  rushes  to  her,  and  folds  her 
in  his  arms,  just  as  she  has  risen. 

Tom  B.  And  must  we  part,  my  child  ? 

Lucy.  Alas  !  my  father,  would  that  any  sacrifice  thy 
child  could  make  were  accepted  as  the  purchase  of  thy 
liberty  :  but  I  will  not  lose  you  thus  :  I  will  away,  too, 
and,  if  the  master  of  your  prison  should  refuse  me  the 
sweet  consolation  of  sharing  your  incarceration,  he  can¬ 
not  deny  me  the  privilege  of  attending  you,  of  minister¬ 
ing  to  your  comforts,  of  soothing  your  affliction.  I’ll 
read  to  you,  my  father,  e’en  as  I  am  went  to  do  at  home, 
pages  of  comfort  from  those  sacred  truths  which  oft 
have  cheered  our  hours  of  sorrow. 

Tom  B.  Bless  thee,  my  child  !  bless  thee  !  And 
now,  sir  f  attend  you.  I  crave  your  pardon,  if,  hurried 
by  my  phrenzied  mind,  I  have  offended — you  have 
a  melancholy  duty  to  perform,  but  it  is  a  duty  that  must 
be  executed. 

Bui.  It  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  will  not  take  you  away 
from  your  daughter,  to  lodge  you  in  a  prison,  at  this  un¬ 
seasonable  hour,  in  poverty  and  unprepared.  I’ll  come 
again  in  the  morning, — and,  mind,  I  won’t  come  early  ; 
perhaps  you  may  find  a  friend.  I’ll  hatch  up  some  story 
to  satisfy  old  Snapfee  ;  and  so,  good  night !  Your  hand, 
old  gentleman.  [Lucy  rushes  to  him,  and  kneels, 
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Tom  B.  There!  [Shaking  hands  with  the  Bailiff,  who  gives 
him  money.]  I  cannot  speak  !  What’s  this  ?  money — gold 
— I — I [Bursts  into  tears. 

Bid.  In  heaven’s  sake,  rise,  young  lady  ! — This  is  too 
much  !  Never  was  bum-baily  in  such  a  situation  ! 

Tom,  peeping  in  at  L.  D.  P. 

Tom.  I  say,  George,  are  you  going  to  stand  snivelling 
there  all  night  ? 

Bai.  The  business  is  settled.  It’s  paid. 

Tom.  Lord,  how  some  folks  are  given  to - Do  you 

suppose  I  didn’t  hear  every  word  ?  Come,  come,  let’s 
have  no  gammon.  Come,  old  gentleman,  pack  up  your 
traps  ;  I  sha’ut  wait  any  longer. 

Bai,  I  say  he  sha’nt  go  to-night. 

Tom.  And  I  say  he  shall — there’s  the  difference.  In 
your  hurry,  you  have  forgot  the  warrant — I  have  it ;  I 
hold  the  authority,  and,  if  he  don’t  come  easy,  why  I 
must  make  him,  that’s  all. 

Bai.  If  he  stirs  from  this  place  to-night,  may  I  never 
take  another  bail-bond. 

Tom.  Well,  we’ll  see  about  that.  [Roughly  seizing 
Bowling — Bailiff  knocks  him  down.]  I  expected  something 
of  this  sort,  so  am  prepared.  [Whistles. — Music. 

Enter  two  Constables ,  who  hold  Bailiff  back,  while  Tom  tears 

Bowling  away  from  Livcy,  who  clings  to  him  till  they  get  to 

the  door,  and  then  falls. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  Coast,  between  Portsmouth  and  South¬ 
ampton. —  Daybreak. — A  few  gulls  are  seen  hovering 
over  the  Sea. — A  Rock,  l.,  in  which  is  a  rude  entrance 
to  a  Cave. 

Enter  Smugglers,  R.,  who  deposit  several  tubs  and  chests  in  the 
cave,  L.  s.  E.,  followed  by  Hang  law,  with  a  rich  casket  of 
jewels. 

Han.  (r.)  Well,  my  lads,  are  you  all  agreed  ? 
Smugglers.  All,  all! 

Han.  ’Tis  well !  We  have  too  long  submitted  to  the 
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despotic  rule  of  Dare-Devil  Bill.  Who  gets  the  best 
share  of  the  rich  cargoes  we  risk  our  lives  for  1 
All.  Bill! 

Han.  Who  leads  us  constantly  into  danger,  without 
rhyme  or  reason  ? 

All.  Bill! 

Han.  Well,  now,  away  with  you  to  yonder  cliff ;  when 
you  hear  my  whistle,  rush  out  and  secure  him.  [Exeunt 
Smugglers ,  l.]  So  far,  so  good.  Master  Bill,  with 
all  your  watchfulness  [Looking  at  the  jewels.],  I  have  ab¬ 
stracted  this  from  your  care,  and  its  contents  will  place  me 
in  independence  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I’ll  retire.  I’ll 
go  into  Yorkshire,  buy  a  little  farm,  be  dubb’d  ’squire  by 
the  louts,  and  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  were 
purchased  by  birth,  talent,  and  every  manly  virtue. 
[ Looking  off,  k.]  He  comes, — I’ll  observe  him.  [Retires  up,  L. 

Enter  Dare-Devil  Bill,  r. 

Bill.  Some  treachery’s  afloat.  I  have  long  watched 
that  Hanglaw, — his  frequent  whisperings  with  my  crew 
betray  the  lurking  villany  which  is  about  to  burst ;  1 
will  anticipate  him  ;  secure  what  I  intend  as  a  provision 
for  the  remainder  of  my  days  ;  mix  with  the  busy  throng 
of  the  metropolis,  and  try  to  be  as  honest  as — as  my 
neighbours.  [Sees  Hanglaw.]  How  now,  thou  gaol-bird  ? 
what  dost  thou  here,  when  thou  shouldst  be  within  sight 
of  my  sweet  cutter,  which  I  desired  thee  not' to  quit? 

Han.  (l.  c.)  I  found  the  sea-breeze  rather  keen  round 
yonder  nook,  and  thought  I  would  indulge  with  change 
of  scene,  and  exercise  to  warm  me. 

Bill.  (r.  c.)  This  to  me! — Do  you  know  me,  villain? 

Han.  Ay,  namesake,  pretty  well,  by  this  time. — You 
are  a  sort  of  bully- swagger,  half  braggart,  half  foolish  ; 
a  blood-thirsty  hound,  who,  when  he  howls  at  the 
door  of  villany,  never  considers  whether  it  will  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  shriek  of  the  dying  victim,  or  the  rope  of 
the  executioner. 

Bill.  [ Striking  him.]  False-speaking  cur  ! 

Hun.  [ Drawing  his  sword.]  A  blow  !  Harkye,  Mr.  Dare- 
Devil  Bill,  old  women  and  children  believe  you  to  have 
an  enchanted  blade  ;  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  try  the 
temper  of  it  ;  so,  here’s  at  you  ! 

[Combat. — Dm'ing  one  oj  the  pauses,  Hanglaw  lets  fall  the 
casket. 

Bill.  [Seeing  it..]  Ha  !  robbed  me  ! — No  quarter,  then! 
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[ The  combat  is  renewed — Hanglaw  is  defeated ,  and  falls  -Bill 
is  just  going  to  kill  him,  when  he  whistles,  and  starts  up — Bill 
wrests  his  sword  from  him,  and  holds  him  by  the  throat  with 
a  powerful  grasp. 

Bill.  [Deliberately  running  him  through .]  Villain  !  trai¬ 
tor  !  villain  ! 

[Hanglaw  staggers  from  his  grasp,  and  dies. — The  whole  of 
the  Smugglers  rush  in,  L..,  with  a  loud  huzza  !  and  attack 
Bill — he  disables  one  or  two,  and  is  beaten  down  on  his 
knees — at  this  moment  Henry  Lanyard  appears  on  a  rock 
ubnve,  makes  a  jump  upon  the  stage,  and  fights  on  Bill's 
side — the  Smugglers  are  worsted,  and  run  off  ,  L. 

Henry.  [Looking  about  him.]  Are  there  any  more  of  them  ? 
[Turning  to  Dare-Devil  Bill.]  Come,  shipmate,  tack,  and 
let’s  see  who  I’ve  been  fighting  for. 

Bill.  My  preserver,  ac<  ept  my  thanks  ! — Thy  hand  ! 
[Takes  his  hand,  and,  recognising  him,  drops  it — he  turns  from 
him,  conscience  and  horror-stricken.]  Merciful  Heaven  ! 
[Aside.]  ’Tis  Henry  Lanyard. 

Henry.  Hallo,  mate  !  what  cheer  ?  Why,  you  change 
colour  like  a  dying  mackerel.  Come,  cheerly,  the  enemy 
are  beaten,  and  have  all  tacked  to  leeward.  There’s 
nothing  to  fear. 

Bill.  No — no — there  is  not.  [Aside. ]  He  does  not  know 
me. —  I — 1  am  not  well— the  sudden  attack — the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  conflict — the  surprise — [Aside.]  He  is 
alive,  and  I  am  not  a  murderer  ! — Young  man,  look  on 
me  : — do  you  know  me  ? 

Henry.  Know  you  ;  no. — Yet  stay  :  now  I  look  on  you 
again,  your  features  bring  to  my  recollection  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  banished  me  from  these  shores  for  ten 
long  years.  But  ’twas  dark. — The  man’s  physog  could 
not  be  clearly  seen,  but  you  may  have  heard  of  him, 
mayhap — one  Dare-Devil  Bill. 

Bill.  Ay,  ay  ;  and  well  I  knew  him ;  he  was - 

Henry.  A  rascal  ! 

Bill.  My  brother. 

Henry.  Was  he?  Then  you  are  brother  of  as  big  a 
scamp  as  there  is  a’tween  Kamschatka  and  old  Green¬ 
land.  But,  what  odds,  you  may  be  an  honest  man  for 
all  that ;  and,  if  you  are,  why  I  shall  thank  heaven  that, 
on  my  first  landing  on  my  native  shore,  I  was  guided  to 
the  performance  of  an  action  which  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  to  take  the  part  of  him  what  can’t  take  his  own. 

Bill.  Ay,  true,  ay  ;  but  may  I  ask  to  what  circumstance 
you  allude  ? 
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Henry.  Avast  heaving,  mate  !  avast  heaving  !  Never 
run  your  vessel  into  any  harbour  without  seeing  what 
colours  are  hoisted  at  the  mouth.  Who  the  devil  are 
you  ? 

Bill.  I— I  am  a  pilot — was  travelling  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  Portsmouth  on  foot  ;  was  attacked  by  robbers  in 
the  garb  of  sailors,  for  the  sake  of  yonder  casket,  which 
I  was  conveying-  for  a  lady  to  the  bank  at  Portsmouth, 
and  should  have  perished  but  for  your  timely  interven¬ 
tion  and  intrepidity. 

Henry.  [Aside.]  I  only  believe  half  of  what  I  hear.  If  he 
isn't  as  arrant  a  smuggler  as  ever  lit  up  a  signal-fire,  say 
I  don’t  know  a  Pope  from  a  poop  lantern.  [Aloud.] 
Harkye,  Commodore  Hide-and-Seek — that’s  what  we 
call  galley-patter,  or  dog-watch  yarn.  But  to  the  point : 
when  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  fell  in  love  with  a 
certain  little  lass — and  a  squinting  lawyer,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her,  too.  Well,  the  lawyer  had  me  pressed  by 
this  Dare-Devil  Bill — I  resisted  in  the  boat — struck 
him — and  he,  like  a  coward,  shot  at  me — knocked  off  my 
scalp — thought  he’d  killed  me — chucked  me  overboard. 
The  pain  of  the  wound  brought  me  to  my  senses — so  I 
struck  out — was  picked  up  by  a  man-of-war’s  launch — the 
ship  wanted  men — kept  me — been  all  over  the  world — 
wrote  home — never  received  an  answer — letters  miscar¬ 
ried,  I  suppose — arrived  at  Plymouth,  last  from  Bermuda 
— rich  old  curmudgeon  on  board — told  him  my  story — 
took  care  of  him  in  his  illness  on  board — landed — old 
gentleman  gave  me  £500 — sent  money  forward — took 
coach  to  Southampton — and,  walking  over  to  surprise  ’em 
all,  met  with  you  ;  and  so,  if  you’re  not  too  much  crip¬ 
pled  in  the  hull  or  rigging,  why,  we’ll  make  sail  toge¬ 
ther — and,  if  you  are  really  a  pilot,  why  it’s  all  right — 
and,  if  you  an’t,  why,  take  a  broad  offing,  and  my  service 
to  you. 

Bill.  [Crossing.]  Your  road  lies  there — you  cannot  miss 
it.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  be  alone. 

Henry.  Just  as  you  please  ;  only  look  out — for,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  conjectures,  you’re  between  two  fires.  Them 
chaps  we’ve  just  peppered,  are  there  to  larboard;  and 
yonder  a  few  men  of  the  preventive  service  ;  and  it  strikes 
me  you’re  just  as  safe  with  one  as  the  other.  So,  fare¬ 
well,  rough  and  tough.  If  you  come  to  Portsmouth,  ask 
for  me  at  the  Frigate  and  Mushroom,  Blue-Anchor  Al- 
ley,  Oyster  Street,  and  I’ll  give  you  as  rare  a  dose  of 
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grog  as  ever  graced  the  ward-room  table  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship. 

“  For  we  sailors  are  born  for  all  weathers.” 

[  Exit,  singing,  R. 

Bill  All!  go  thy  ways,  Henry;  but  I  shall  be  in 
Portsmouth  before  thee,  I  warrant.  These  jewels  must 
be  converted  into  cash — the  notes  which  1  received  from 
old  Snapfee  reduced  to  gold  ;  and  then,  farewell  for  ever 
to  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  my  crimes,  and  daring 
bravery.  R. 

SCENE  II. — A  Street  in  Portsmouth. 

Enter  TaKEPart,  r.,  Polly,  l.,  meeting. 

Talc  [ Endeavouring  to  attract  her  notice,  as  she  is  going  off, 
R.j  Folly  ! 

Polly,  (r.)  Well,  sir. 

Tak.  (c.)  Sir  !  Don’t  sir  me,  or  you’ll  break  my  heart. 

Polly.  You  did  not  think  of  my  heart  when  you  ran 
away,  and  left  me  to  lind  my  way  home  after  the  dance 
on  the  common.  But  I  suppose  the  lady  you  went  to 
meet  was  of  more  consequence. 

Tak.  Lady  !  I  didn’t  go  after  any  lady.  I  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  be  sure. 

Polly.  1  thought  so.  And  pray,  sir,  who  with  ? 

Tak.  Four  marines. 

Polly.  Pslia  ! 

Tak.  Psha  or  not  psha,  they  were  marines.  But  I 
stayed  too  long  with  you  ;  and,  when  l  got  to  the  place 
of  rundy-woo,  the  business  was  all  over. 

Polly.  Explain. 

Tak.  That’s  the  secret  I  meant  to  tell  you  :  you  see, 

Dare-Devil  Bill  ran  away  with - no,  Snapfee  had  a 

cargo,  and  Bill’s  ship - no,  that's  not  it ;  the  truth  is, 

that  Snapfee  and  Bill  are  two  great  rogues,  and  they 
tried  to  bite  each  other;  Hanglaw  turned  against  Bill — 
Snapfee  was  done — the  crew  got  off — the  marines  were 
too  late  ;  and  now  you  know  all  about  it. 

Polly.  All  I  know  is,  that  you’ve  been  troubling  your¬ 
self  about  what  don’t  concern  you  ;  and  that,  if  you 
don’t  pay  more  attention  to  the  dock-yard,  you  will  lose 
your  situation,  and  then - 

Tak.  I  shall  lose  you.  Well,  I’ll  be  more  careful  for 
the  future.  And  now,  my  dear  Polly,  one  kiss,  byway 
of  reconciliation. 
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Polly,  It’s  more  than  you  deserve  ;  but,  as  you  promise 
to  be  very  steady  for  the  future,  why,  there. 

Tak.  [kissing  her.]  Oh,  crikey!  what  a  melter !  It 
runs  all  down  to  my  toes.  Well,  now  I’ll  away  to 
work,  and  in  the  evening  I’ll  meet  you  down  at  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  show  you  the  new  flag-staff. 

Polly.  Mind  you  don’t  keep  me  waiting. 

Tak  Not  a  minute. 

DUET. — Takepart  and  Polly. 

Tak.  What  a  nice  little  creature  Polly  is,  when  on  me  she  is 
smiling. 

Polly.  What  a  silly  creature  you  must  be,  your  time  with  me  be¬ 
guiling. 

Tak.  Hearts  and  darts,  and  wounds  and  smarts,  of  such  I’m  always 
dreaming. 

Polly.  All  your  tine  professions  made,  1  fear,  are  only  seeming. 
Tak.  O,  pretty  Polly  !  do  not  make  my  heart  a  wreck,  or 

I’ll  go  and  press  myself  on  board  of  yon  three-decker. 
Polly.  Go,  silly  Billy,  you,  a  fool  for  all  your  pains  are. 

When  me  you’ve  safely  wed,  you’ll  wonder  where  your 
gains  are.  [ Repeat  together. 

Tak.  And  when  some  twelvemonth  we  have  been  tied  up  as  man 
and  wife,  too — 

Polly.  You’ll  rove,  inconstant  prove,  and  lead  a  truant  life,  too. 
Tak.  Upon  my  soul,  you’ll  have  control — I’ll  ne’er  give  contra¬ 
diction 

Polly.  I’ll  love,  obey,  will  ne’er  say  nay,  and  cheer  you  in  affliction. 
Tak.  Did  Polly  say,  “  O  no,”  ’twould  be  for  hope  a  blighter  ; 

You’ve  made  my  heavy  heart  a  thousand  pounds  the  lighter. 
Polly.  Well,  then,  we’ll  happy  be  ;  thus  end  all  doubt  and  strife,  too. 
I’ll  be  all  you  can  wish— a  faithful  friend  and  wife,  too. 

t- Exeunt  l. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. — A  table ,  with  a 
jug  of  water  and  chair. 

Tom  Bowling  discovered,  sitting. — The  clock  strikes  three. — 

Music. 

Tom  B.  [Rising  and  advancing.]  Two  dreary  hours  past 
the  time,  and  yet  she  comes  not.  O,  Power  Supreme  ! 
divert  all  harm  from  my  poor  child.  Exposed  to  the 
rude  insults  of  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  and  none  to  offer 
aid.  [Drawing  of  bolts  heard,  I..]  Hark!  the  heavy  bolts, 
which,  creaking  through  their  wards,  announce  despair 
to  poverty,  proclaim  a  visitor.  ’Tisshe — it  is  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  I  knowherstep.  [Music. — Listening  attentively.]  No, 
no,  it  is  not ;  the  footsteps  die  away  in  distance,  and  I 
am  left  again  in  wretched,  dark,  dark  solitude.  The 
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pangs  of  hunger,  too,  assail  me- — a  thirst,  a  burning 
thirst,  parches  my  lips.  Stay,  now  I  remember,  there  is 
water  yonder.  [Music. — He  gropes  his  way  towards  the  table 
stumbles  against ,  and  knocks  over  the  water .]  Good  heavens  i 
[Catching  the  jug.]  not  one  drop  !  not  one  single  drop  to 
moisten  my  fevered  mouth.  A  sudden  dizziness  comes 
o’er  me— help,  gaoler.  All  silent— will  no  one  come  to 
the  relief  of  a  poor  old  man,  whose  few  remaining  foot¬ 
steps  to  the  grave’s  brink  are  stayed  by  sorrow,  poverty 
despair.  Lucy,  my  child,  this  is  indeed  unkind! 
vhy  leave  me  thus?  I’m  cold,  cold  at  heart — how  it 
beats— -it  swells— it  breaks— it  breaks  ! 

|  Bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears. 


Enter  LUCY,  L. 

Lucy.  [Rushing  into  her  father's  arms.]  Father,  dear  fa¬ 
ther  !  I  am  here — ’tis  your  own  dear  Lucy. 

Torn  B.  Thou  bounteous  heaven,  receive  my  thanks  » 
V  ou  have  delayed,  my  child. 

Liicy.  I  have,  my  father  :  it  was  thus  late  ere  I  could 
receive  the  produce  of  my  labour;  and  I  have  brought 
you  food— wine  my  father— ’twill  revive  and  cheer  you. 

Tom  B.  I  will  not  touch  it,  child.  Shall  1  indulge  my 
palate  with  the  grape’s  rich  juice,  while  my  poor  child 
tastes  but  the  produce  of  the  spring  ?  No,  no. 

Lucy.  Hut  I  will  drink  some,  too,  my  father.  Come 
come. 

lorn  B.  Be  it  so,  then.  [She  pours  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
gives  U  him.]  Now,  child.  [Returning  the  glass.— Lucy  pours 
out  another— Bowling  feels  that  it  is  full— she  then  pours  it 
quickly  into  the  bottle  and  has  the  empty  glass  at  her  mouth  just 
as  Bowling  has  raised  his  hand  to  her  lips.]  ’Tis  well  •  and 
now,  my  child,  tell  me  what  hast  thou  done  ?  ’ 

Lucy.  I  was  about  to  wait  on  the  port  admiral,  when 
a  st! anger  came  to  our  cot.  He  asked  me  for  mv  fa- 
ther— 1  told  him  all ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  “  Then 
I  am  not  misinformed;”  and,  having  desired  me  to  say 
he  wouid  visit  you  here,  he  departed.  Scarcely  had  he 
left  the  room,  ere  I  discovered  upon  the  table  this  piece 

f  r°  d  »WbiKh  the  stran£er  must  have  left  there. 

lom  B  Blessings  on  him  !  And,  once  more  curses  on 

1  paTper  J'  '  Sad  CrUelt>'  old  Bowli“S  ■>»»  become 

Lucy  Hold  I  prithee,  dearest  father  !  These  bursts 
Of  pass.cn  Shake  your  frame-be  composed.  Something 
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whispers  in  my  heart  that  you  will  soon  be  free — 1  know 
you  will  ;  and  then,  my  father,  with  what  renovated  vi¬ 
gour  will  I  earn  our  sustenance  1  I  have  been  a  truant, 
idle  girl,  till  now  ;  but  how  i’ll  change  !  my  fingeis  wiil 
fly  more  rapidly  o’er  the  meshes  of  my  daily  labour; 
for,  in  a  holy  cause  like  this,  my  sex’s  weakness  vanishes, 
and  i  feel  well  and  strong — and  strong. 

[ She  exclaims  hysterically ,  and ,  crying  violently,  hides  her 
head  in  her  father's  bosom. 

Tom  B.  Poor  girl  1  my  only  prop!  my  dear,  dear 

Lucy  !  [ Bolts  are  withdrawn. 

Enter  Wellwish,  l.,  who  gazes  upon  them. 

Wei.  Pardon  this  intrusion,  sir  ;  I  would  serve  you, 
if  in  my  power. 

Lucy.  (r.  c.)  [Aside  to  Bowling .]  It  is  the  stranger. 

Tom  B.  (c.)  I  have  already  heard  of  your  generosity. 
May  I  ask  what  caused  it?  We  rarely  act  without 
motive. 

Wei.  (l.  c.)  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  question.  I 
know'  your  history  ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  it  was  a  mo¬ 
tive  base  and  criminal  which  urged  the  viper  who  has 
placed  you  here  to  show  you  kindness  and  afford  you 
assistance.  Hut  all  men,  sir,  are  not  of  the  same  rude 
stamp  ;  for  nature,  when  she  made  her  composition, 
albeit  each  form  w'as  moulded  from  the  same  materials, 
placed  within  each  casket  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  which 
sensitiveness,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  a  pure  religion, 
acts  upon,  and  whose  resplendent  scintillations  shine 
upon  distress  and  suffering,  through  the  mortal  covering 
with  which  it  is  enfolded. 

Tom  B.  Your  sentiments,  sir,  do  honour  to  you.  But 
my  case  is  of  too  heavy  a  complexion  to  admit  relief 
from  one  unknown. 

Wei.  Perhaps  not.  The  sum  is  £40.  What  security 
can  you  offer  for  the  loan  of  such  amount 

Tom  B.  Alas  ! 

Lucy.  Security  !  my  liberty,  my  life !  all,  all  for  my 
father.  Hid  me  watch  by  the  fading  taper’s  flickering 
light  the  dying  throes  of  pauper  misery,  within  the  wards 
of  pestilential  mansions — bid  me  await  the  imperious  nod 
of  a  harsh  task-master,  in  severe  and  humble  labour — bid 
me  to  travel  barefoot  o’er  the  rocky  passes  of  some  burn¬ 
ing  desert — let  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  the  woes  that  can 
assail  mankind,  surround  and  weigh  me  down— still  will 
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I,  with  gratitude,  accept  the  offer  which  shall  give  li¬ 
berty  to  the  author  of  my  being. 

Wei.  [Aside.]  Heroic  girl,  fear  not — such  sacrifice  you 
will  not  be  required  to  make.  Within  an  hour,  your 
father  shall  be  free. 

Lucy.  [Kneeling.]  May  Heaven  bless  you  for  that 
word  ! 

Tom  B.  Free,  said  you,  sir  ?  And  who  art  thou,  who, 
like  a  ministering  angel,  comest  to  sooth  the  woes  of 
age  and  poverty  ? 

Wei.  That  you  shall  know  anon.  Compose  yourself ; 
and,  in  an  hour,  expect  me  here.  'Tis  well.  Duubt  not 
my  quick  return.  [Going,  L. 

Bill.  [  Without.]  Take  off  your  hands  !  Let  go,  I  say  ! 

Gaoler.  [Without.]  Help!  John!  Thomas!  seize  that 
ruffian  ? 

Bill.  [  Without.]  Follow  me,  then,  but  dare  not  hold  me  ! 

Enter  Dare-Devil  Bill,  followed  by  Gaoler ,  l.  d.  F. 

Bill.  Shall  not  this  prove  my  innocence  ?  1  resist  not, 

but  willingly  enter  the  recesses  of  your  dismal  walls. 

Wei.  May  1  ask,  what  is  this  man’s  crime  ? 

Gao.  He  offered  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  old  Bowling 
is  confined — gave  an  hundred-pound  note  to  be  changed 
— I  sent  to  the  Bank — it  has  been  declared  a  forgery  ; 
and,  upon  searching  him,  another  note,  of  the  same 
value,  and  forged,  also,  has  been  found. 

Tom  B.  Thank  Heaven,  the  plot  has  not  succeeded  ! 
for  suspicion  might  have  attached  to  me. 

Bill.  Harkye,  old  gentleman  :  it’s  very  likely  I  shall 
swing  for  you  ;  but,  if  I  do,  Fll  hang  old  Snaptee,.or  my 
name  isn’t  Bill  l 

Wei.  Snapfee  !  already  I  have  heard — Speak  !  What 
know  you  of  him  ? 

Bill.  More  than  1  care  about.  All  the  world  knows 
me. —  Dare-Devil  Bill,  the  bold  smuggler,  ne’er  disguised 
his  name,  or  was  ashamed  of  it.  What  then  ! — I  that 
have  ’scaped  all  dangers  that  could  congregate  by  the 
united  efforts  of  storm,  battle,  wreck,  fire,  or  water, 
must  now  be  tucked  up,  by  the  machinations  of  the  most 
bitter  villain  that  ever  disgraced  humanity  !  ’Twas 
from  old  Snaplee  I  received  those  notes. 

Tom  B.  (r.  c.)  Just  Heaven  ! 

Bill,  (c.)  Ay  ;  and  Heaven  will  be  just,  I  hope,  and 
bring  that  thief  to  punishment.  And  here,  before  wit- 
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nesses,  I  proclaim  him  a  robber,  a  forger — nay,  worse, 
a  murderer  ! 

All.  A  murderer  ! 

Bill.  Ay,  a  murderer  ! — A  blood-thirsty  and  revenge¬ 
ful  murderer  !  Place  me,  face  to  face,  with  that  foul 
devil,  and  I’ll  beard  him,  as  I  loud  denounce  him  as  a 
branded  murderer ! 

Wei.  What  proofs  ? - 

Bill.  Proofs  !  ha,  ha !  I  have  them  safe  enough — 
living  witnesses. — The  dead  arisen  from  their  watery 
grave — one — two!  And  he  shall  hang  !  hang!  hang! 
and  on  the  same  gibbet  with  myself!  And  how  I  will 
exult,  and  how  my  eyeballs,  starting  from  their  sockets, 
will  glare  upon  him  in  their  convulsive  brilliancy  !  And 
I  will  laugh,  too — ha,  ha,  ha  !  And,  when  I  hear  the 
rattle  paralyze  his  throat,  the  fiends  of  hell  will  join  in 
my  exultation  when  I  shout  with  frantic  yells  !  The 
murderer  dies  in  agony — in  horrible  and  tremendous 
agony  ! 

Tom  B.  Horrible  !  horrible  ! 

Wei.  [ Who  has  whispered  the  gaoler.']  I  thank  you  for 
your  advice. — 1  go  to  execute  it. 

[Exit  Wellwish  and  Gaoler,  L.  D.  F. 

Bill.  Was  that  the  judge  who  left  the  room  bnt  now  ? 
He  may  proclaim  me  guilty  ;  but,  if  he  is  a  just  judge, 
he’ll  tell  the  jury  who  is  more  guilty  than  even  I  am. — 
I  did  not  kill  him,  though  !  Ha,  Lucy  Bowling  !  [Pause.] 
I  have  something  to  tell  you — comfort  for  you — but  not 
yet — not  yet — I  feel — I  know  not  how  !  Let  me  look  at 
you,  Lucy  Bowling.  When  you  was  a  very  little  girl, 
I  was  an  honest — ay,  honest  lad  !  And - - 

M  IJSIC. — He  appears  choaked  by  emotion,  and ,  sobbing,  gra¬ 
dually  falls  on  his  knees — Bowling  perceives  this  by  taking 
his  hand  — Bill  prays — Bowling  uplifts  his  hands  over  him 
— Lucy  gazes  intently  on  her  father ,  and  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. — The  Parlour  at  the  Blue  Posts. 

Enter  Henry  Lanyard  and  Landlord,  l. 

Henry,  (c.)  And  so  you  did  not  know  me  again,  old 
treble-score  : 

Lan.  (l.  c.)  No,  your  honour,  how  should  I?  Ten 
years  is  a  long  while — and  IVe  so  many  things  to  think 
of, — large  family — rent,  taxes. 

Henry.  Hang  rent  and  taxes  ! — Tell  me,  what’s  become 
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of  old  Rowling  and  little  Lucy  ?  The  house  is  shut  up 
where  they  used  to  live — all  the  ports  are  closed  ? 

J Lan.  Ah  !  it’s  a  sad  story,  your  honour  :  you  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Snapfee,  I  suppose. 

Henry.  What,  that  old  rogue  of  a  half  lawyer,  half 
smuggler,  half  thief?  Yes,  curse  him  :  lie  horsewhipped 
me  once  for  tying  a  cracker  to  his  tail — I  owe  him  one 
for  it. 

Lan.  Well,  by  his  means,  Tom  Rowling  is  now  an 
inmate  of  our  gaol. 

Henry.  Of  what? — A  gaol  ? — On  what  charge  ? 

Lan.  On  suspicion  of  debt. 

Henry.  Debt !  to  whom  ! 

Lan.  Your  friend,  old  Snapfee. 

Henry.  How  much? 

Lan.  More  than  1  suppose  your  pay  and  prize-money 
would  satisfy, — forty  pounds. 

Henry.  Forty  pounds  !  is  that  all  ?  Here,  change  me 
this  one  hundred  !  quick,  you  old  goat,  or  I’ll  pour  such 
a  broadside  into  you,  as  shall  blow  you  out  of  the  water. 

Lan.  1  hav'nt  so  much  by  me,  but  there’s  my  lodger 
Tip-stairs,  just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies, — he  has  got 
a  power  of  gold  ;  I’ll  step  up  and  ask  him  to  do  it. 

Henry.  I'll  lay  a  month’s  pay  to  a  mess  of  lobscouse, 
that  1  know  him — it’s  my  fellow  passenger  !  heave  a- 
head  !  pilot  me  to  his  cabin— jump,  you  old  gin-cask, 
jump  ! 

Lan.  Gently,  Mr.  Henry  :  my  old  bones  ar’nt  able  to 
bear  such  rough  usage. 

Henry.  Don’t  tell  me  of  your  bones,  when  old  Row¬ 
ling’s  in  trouble:  jump,  or  I’ll  cut  you  in  half,  and  stick 
your  trunk  up  as  figure-head  to  the  Royal  Rilly.  [Push¬ 
ing  him  off  Out!  you  bandy  ourang-outang. 

[Exit  Henry  and  Landlord ,  R. 

EnterWRU  wish,  Baicipf  in  a  different  dress ,  and  follower,  L. 

Bai.  I  know  him,  your  honour:  when  I  was  a  civil 
officer,  he  used  to  give  me  a  job  now  and  then.  Now 
I’m  a  constable,  I’ll  give  him  one;  and  it  strikes  me 
very  forcibly  he  won’t  get  easily  over  it. 

Wei.  Yonder  he  comes.  Retire.  [They  retire  upy  l.  u.  e. 

Enter  Snapfee,  l. 

Sna.  So,  so  !  this  Mr.  Wellwish  has  gone  to  visit 
Rowling.  He  will  pay  the  debt,  no  doubt.  That  re- 
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ceived,  I  have  not  anything  to  detain  me  here  in  Ports¬ 
mouth.  At  some  two  hundred  miles’  distance,  I  shall  hear 
of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Dare-Devil  Bill,  who  will  be  hanged, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is - 

Bai.  [ Coming  forward.']  Pennyget  Snapfee.  I  arrest 
you,  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

Sna.  I  ain  betrayed  !  Mur — You  are  mistaken. 

Bai.  Not  I.  Here  is  my  authority  :  you  are  in  my 
custody,  and  my  masters  must  decide  whether  you  are 
to  be  liberated  from  it. 

Sna.  [Aside.]  I  am  lost !  Harkye,  my  good  fellow  : 
you  are  poor,  I  am  rich.  [Taking  out  his  pocket-book.]  Five 
hundred  pounds,  and  let  me  go  1 

Bai.  Not  five  thousand  ;  particularly  if  they  are  as 
good  as  those  you  paid  Dare-Devil  Bill. 

Sna.  [.dside.]  Damnation  ! — All  is  over  !  Will  no 
prayers - 

Bai.  They  are  of  no  use  now :  if  you  had  said  them 
a  little  oftener,  you  wouldn’t  have  forced  me  to  throw 
old  Bowling  into  prison. 

Sna.  [Recognising  /iim.]  Ah  !  Is  it  indeed  you  ?  Then 
I  am  fallen,  indeed. 

Wei.  [Advancing.]  Officer,  your  duty - 

Bai.  Is  to  convey  this  gentleman  to  prison.  Come. 

Sna.  [In  tears.]  I  attend  you  ;  but  let  me  not  be  the 
gaze  of  the  gaping  multitude. 

Wei.  And  why  not?  What  redeeming  quality  is  there 
in  any  one  action  of  yours  which  should  merit  indulgence  ? 

Sna.  Taunt  me  not  thus.  I  know  you,  sir  :  you  are  the 
eminent  surgeon  who  has  performed  so  many  cures 
within  our  hospital.  Surely,  you,  whose  profession  it  is 
to  ease  the  pang3  of  suffering  nature,  will  not  inflict  a 
wound  upon  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate. 

Wei.  Rather  say,  the  criminal,  who,  not  content  with 
precipitating  himself  into  an  abyss  of  guilt,  must  drag 
down  with  him  others,  who,  free  from  such  temptation, 
might  have  passed  through  life  as  honoured  members  of 
society. 

Enter  Henry,  with  notes,  r. 

Henry.  Here  they  are ;  and — hallo  !  w  hat  breeze  is 
here  ? 

Sna.  Merciful  Providence  !  'tis  he  !  all  at  once  ! 

Henry.  What,  old  Parchment,  are  you  there  ? — Ar’nt 
you  a  pretty  bit  of  old  junk,  now,  to  got  the  w’eather- 
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gage  of  an  old  man  !  It  was  bad  enough  to  get  me  sent 
off  to  sea,  but  to  deprive  an  aged  blind  old  man  of  his 
liberty.  Oh  !  I  should  like  to - 

Wei.  Hold,  young  man ;  your  persecutor  is  now 
within  the  grasp  of  legal  power :  his  punishment  will 
be  proportioned  to  his  crimes. 

Hen.  What,  in  the  bilbows? — ’That’s  all  right — it’ll 
save  me  trouble. 

Bai.  Come,  to  prison. 

Henry.  That’s  just  where  I  was  going:  but  there’s  a 
gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  be  pilotted  there. — We’ll 
follow  you. 

[Exit  Henry,  r. — Music. — Snapfee  is  conducted  off,  i.,,  by 
Bailiff  and  Man — Wellmsh  follows,  L. 


Enter  Landlord,  r. 

Lan.  There  goes  £19.  14s.  6 \d.  of  my  money.  Old 
Snapfee  was  going  to  settle  his  little  bill  this  very  day  : 
never  mind,  I’ll  attend  the  trial,  and,  if  he’s  condemned, 
I’ll  go  and  see  him  hanged  :  that’ll  be  some  consolation. 

[Exit,  l. 

SCENE  V. — A  Street  in  Portsmouth. 


Enter  Takepart,  l. 

Tak.  Lauks  !  lauks  !  what  a  blow-up  !  and  I  shall 
have  to  help  to  hang  him  :  I  must  tell  all  I  heard  be¬ 
tween  old  Snapfee  and  Dare-Devil  Bill.  What  a  shock¬ 
ing  tiling  to  assist  in  hanging  a  man !  1  won’t  speak _ 

1 11  be  dumb,  and  if  they  ask  me  how  long  I  have  been 
so,  I’ll  tell  them  I  was  born  so.  Oh,  that  won’t  do, 
though,  cause  every  body  knows  me.  I’ll  run  aw'ay 
and  not  come  back  till  it's  all  over— then  I  shall  lose 
my  place  in  the  dock-yard — then  I  shall  lose  Polly— 
what  shall  I  do  !  ^Retiring  up,  u.-mming. 


Enter  Henry  Lanyard,  r. 

Henry.  So,  I’ve  arranged  all  that  very  snugly,  and 
1 11  pop  m  when  least  expected.  Now,  I’m  to  find 
my  old  playmate,  Takepart,  and  press  his  services  as 
evidence.  Yonder's  a  dock-yard  man— I’ll  ask  him— 
nailo  mate  !  [Tapping  him  on  the  shoulder .]  What  cheer  ? 

Tak.  Cheer  !  queer  cheer  !  Don’t  you  see  I’m  all 
aback,  as  we  seamen  say. 

Hen.  [ Aside .]  Scuttle  my  craft,  if  it  be’nt  him  1  I’ll 
not  discover  myself  yet.  Seaman,  indeed!  ahl‘  you 
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dock-yard  loblolly-boys  fancy  yourselves  line  fellows. 
What  do  you  know  about  navigation  ? — Do  you  under¬ 
stand  Mercator  1 

Tak.  (r.)  Ha!  ha!  no,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do  ;  and  I 
never  wish  to  know  anything  about  hating  her,  that’s 
another  thing. 

Henry,  (o.)  There  isn’t  a  part  of  a  ship  you  know 
anything  about,  except  the  blocks,  which  are  made  in 
the  yard. 

Tak.  Oil,  for  that  matter,  the  study  of  blocks  may  be 
learned  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  it  ? 

Henry.  And  I  should  think,  by  overhauling  your’s, 
that  you’re  of  a  nasty,  cantankerous,  obstinate  dispo¬ 
sition,  wallowing  about  in  the  breakers  of  life,  like  a 
Butch  galliot  in  the  trough  of  an  Arctic  sea;  and,  as  to 
your  build  [Walking  round  him.] — why,  your  bows  re¬ 
semble  the  stern  of  a  Yankeedoodler  with  the  rickets, 
and  your  nose  is  as  like  the  snout  of  a  shark,  as  your 
eyes  are  like  those  of  a  dead  sturgeon.  You’d  be  a 
treasure  to  a  purser  that  wanted  to  clap  the  crew  on 
short  allowance,  for  the  sight  of  you  is  an  emetic  ;  you — 

Tak.  [ Bridling  up  and  tucking  up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat.] 
I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Long-and-Lazy,  I  don’t  see  by  what 
just  right  you’re  to  walk  your  live-feet-eleven  body 
ashore,  and  let  go  the  reefs  of  your  abuse,  at  such  a 
rate,  upon  any  of  his  majesty’s  peaceable  subjects  ;  and 
if  you  don’t  hold  your  cackle,  and  back  ship  a  bit,  I’ll 
lind  out  if  you’ve  got  as  much  pluck  as  you  have  jaw, 
that’s  all. 

Henry.  [Laughing.]  Ha!  ha!  \Vell  done,  Takepart ; 
now  look  at  me  again,  and  you’ll  give  me  your  fist  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  what  you  intended. 

Tak.  [Staring  with  astonishment.]  Why,  arn’t  you  dead  ? 
It  is — it  can’t  be — yes,  it  is — Henry  Lanyard,  by  gums! 
f Shaking  hands.]  Lord,  Harry,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ! 

I  suppose,  you’ve  heard - 

Henry.  Ay,  ay  !  I  have.  And  have  you  heard  that  I’ve 
got  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  that  I  mean  to  marry 
Lucy  as  soon  as  I  have  liberated  her  father,  and  never 
go  to  sea  any  more  ? 

Tak.  Heigho  ! 

Henry ,  Heigho!  what  are  you  heighoing  about ? 

Tak.  What  a  happy  fellow  you  are  :  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  girl  you  love. 
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Hen.  Well,  and  hav’ut  you  the  girl  you  love? 

Tak.  Yes,  but  not  the  eight  hundred  pounds;  there's 
the  difference. 

Henry.  Are  you  out  of  your  time  ? 

Tak.  Next  week. 

Henry.  I’ll  make  you  all  right :  I’ll  buy  you  as  hand¬ 
some  a  skiff  as  ever  plied  between  Common  Hard  and 
Gosport.  I’ll  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  start  with, 
and  if  you  never  pay  me — I’ll  never  ask  you  for  it. 

Tak.  Will  you? — You’re  a  trump  !  and  if  I  deceive 
you,  cut  me  up  and  bait  shark  with  me. 

Henry.  Now,  then,  to  the  prison  :  let’s  see  justice 
done  to  every  body  ;  and  then  hey  for  splicing,  wedding, 
and - 

Tak.  Don’t  mention  it.  [Exeunt,  L. 

SCENE  VI. 

Dare-Devil  Bill  discovered ,  leaning  his  head  cm  a  tulle. 

Enter  LlJCY  and  Gaoler,  L.  D.  F. 

Gao.  If  he  should  succeed,  it  will  be  a  wonderful  cure. 

Lucy.  It  will.  May  heaven’s  mercy  aid  him  in  restoring 
sight  to  my  poor  father  ! 

Gao.  I  will  attend,  and  apprise  you  of  whatever  may 
occur.  The  magistrate  is  momentarily  expected,  and  the 
first  examination  of  the  prisoners  will  take  place ;  although, 
by  the  strange  gentleman’s  generosity,  your  father  is  now 
free,  your  evidence,  as  well  as  his,  will  be  required. 

Enter  Weli.wish,  Snapfee,  and  Bailiff ,  l.  d.  f 

Gao.  Welcome,  Master  Snapfee,  welcome — you’ve  long 
been  wanting  ;  1  thought  we  should  have  you  at  last. 

Wei.  Hold  !  The  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  his  own 
conscience,  will  be  punishment  enough,  without  the 
taunting  of  a  menial,  whose  only  office  is  to  secure  his 
prisoner,  and  not  inflict  unnecessary  torture. 

Gao.  [Aside.']  Umph  !  When  you’ve  been  a  gaolor  as 
long  as  1  have,  you’ll  not  be  so  charitable  ;  but  you’ll  be 
nibbled  some  of  these  days,  perhaps,  and  then  I’ll  give 
you  pips  for  parings.  [Exit,  L.  d.  f. 

Wei.  Miss  Lucy,  will  it  please  you  attend  your  father  ? 
The  moment  will  soon  arrive,  when  the  effect  will  be 
seen  of  the  operation  I  have  performed  ;  and  heaven 
grant  that  it  may  be  successful  ! 


SCENE  VI.] 
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Lucy.  Amen  to  that;  and,  even  should  it  not  be  so, 
my  gratitude  to  you - 

Wei.  No  more,  I  beg.  Follow  me. 

[Exeunt,  W ellwish,  Lucy ,  and  Bailiff,  L.  D.  F. 

Sna.  So,  then,  here’s  the  end  of  all  my  labours  :  a 
gaol — perhaps,  the  gallows.  [Bill,  arousing  himself ,  and 
observing  Snapfee, gradually  approaches  him,]  The  fools  !  with 
all  their  care,  they  have  not  searched  me.  These  docu¬ 
ments  [Taking  out  papers .]  would  be  fine  evidence  against 
me  ;  I  must  destroy  them.  [Gr-i/ig  to  tear  them.]  Thus,  in 
a  thousand  pieces,  will  I - 

Bill.  [Advancing,  and  snatching  them  from  him.]  No,  you 
don’t ! 

Sna.  Dare-Devil  Bill !  Horror  ! 

Bill.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  sight  of  me  isn’t  quite  so 
pleasant  to  you  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  Turn  your 
face  this  way,  man  :  let’s  look  at  you.  I  say,  friend 
Snapfee,  you  little  thought  that  the  noose  which  was  to 
tuck  me  up  would  be  drawn  round  your  own  neck.  We 
have  often  walked  together  on  South-Sea  Common, 
plotting  mischief  against  mankind  ;  now  we  shall  swing 
there  together — aloft !  high  up  ! — aloft,  brother  Snap- 
fee  ;  for  that  same  portion  of  mankind,  our  victims,  to 
point  at  our  crow-pecked  carrion,  and  laugh  exultingly 
over  our  downfall  ! 

Sna.  Is  there  no  hope  ?  no  mercy  ? 

Bill.  Hope!  none.  Could  I,  by  the  destruction  of 
these  papers,  save  myself,  and,  by  those  means,  you 
were  to  escape,  I  would  not  do  it  !  No,  I  fear  not 
death  ! — You,  a  trembling  coward,  who  dare  not  meet 
the  just  reward  of  all  your  villany,  tremble  at  its  ap¬ 
proach  !  Oh,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  dastard  hypo¬ 
crite  unmasked  before  his  judges — to  view  the  palsied 
frame  ascend  the  scaffold — then  to  behold  big  drops  of 
agony  fall  from  his  haggard  brow — and  see  him  choke  ! 
— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sna.  Away,  thou  fiend!  Within,  there  !  Help  ! 

Enter  Henry  Lanyard,  Polly,  Takepart,  and  John 

Bowling. 


Hen  John  Bowling,  ahoy  ! 

John  B.  Who  calls  for  help  ? 
Sna.  Merciful  powers  !  It  is, 
ling  ! 

n  3 


indeed,  John  Bow- 
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[ACT  II 


Bill.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  And  who  is  that  ?  Knovvest  thou 
that  youth  f 

Henry.  What,  Old  Crowquill  !  keep  your  body  up! 
John  B.  I  will  not  now  reproach  thee;  but  know, 
the  story  ot  my  death  was  but  a  fiction,  to  try  if  thou 
wert  indeed  a  friend.  Thou  art  a  wretch,  unworthy  of 
my  notice!  For  thee,  [To  Dare-Devil  Bill.]  such  inter¬ 
cession  shall  be  made  as  will  save  thy  life.  But  where 
is  mv  brother,  and  my  dearest  Lucy. 

Well.  Behold  ! 

Music. — Enter  Lucy,  leading  in  Tom  Bowling,  l.  d.  f. — 
She  rushes  into  John  Bowling's  arms. 

Wei .  Silence  !  Speak  not  a  word,  I  pray  > 

[Music  •  Join  Bowling  has  a  chair  brought,  and  sits,  C. — a 
Hack  fold  is  round  his  eyes,  which  Wellwish  gently  withdraws 
—he  gradually  recovers  his  sight ,  and ,  after  exhibiting  the 
different  emotions  such  a  circumstance  would  be  likely  to 
create,  he  kneels  down,  and  the  curtain  falls 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 


Henry. 
D.  D.  Bill. 
Polly. 


Tom  Bowling.  [Kneeling.] 


Takepart. 

R.] 


Lucy. 

J.  Bowling. 
Snapfee. 
Gaoler. 


[L. 
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226  How  to  grow  Rich,  Is. 
'i‘27  Fortune’s  Frolic 

228  The  Haunted  Tower 

VOL.  XXXI. 

229  Killing  no  Murder 

230  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle 

231  The  Antiquary,  Is. 

232  Agreeable  Surprise 

233  Son-in-Law 

234  Open  House 

235  Falls  of  Clyde 

236  1 , 2, 3, 4, 5,  by  Advertise¬ 
ment 

237  Peeping  Tom  of  Coven¬ 
try 

VOL.  XXXII. 

238  Castle  of  Andalusia,  Is. 

239  One  o’Clock ! 

240  Julian,  Is. 

241  Com  us 

242  Fontainbleau,  Is. 

243  English  Fleet 

244  The  Widow,  or  who 
Wins 

245  The  Camp 

246  Personation 

VOL  XXXIII. 

247  Maid  or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus,  Is. 

250  All:  -.Ocrentry 

251  Tom  and  Jerry 

252  Robert  the  Devil 

253  Lestocq 

254  Cataract  of  the  Ganges 

255  Old  Regimentals 

VOL.  XXXIV. 

256  Presumptive  Evidence 

257  Wild  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

260  The  Jew  and  the  Doctor 

261  The  Knights  of  the 
Cros3 

262  Is  he  Jealous? 

263  The  Hundred  Pound 
Note 

264  Rugantino 

165  The  Steward,  Is. 

VOL.  XXXV. 

266  Zarah 

267  The  Miser 

268  The  Iron  Chest,  Is, 

269  The  Romp 

570  M  iX:  : inters,  Is. 


271  The  Lottery  Ticket 

272  Nettle  wig  Hall 

273  Quite  at  Home 

274  Make  your  Wills 

275  My  Husband’s  Ghost 

VOL.  XXXVI. 

276  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Husband 

277  Sylvester  Daggerwood 

278  Gil  Bias 

279  Aladdin 

280  Blue  Beard 

281  John  Bull,  Is. 

282  The  Invincibles 

283  Malvina 

284  The  Review 

285  Rob  Roy 

VOL.  XXXVII. 

286  The  Mendicant 

287  The  Poor  Gentleman, Is. 

288  The  Quaker 

289  Jack  Brag 

290  My  Daughter,  Sir! 

291  The  Young  Quaker 

292  Battle  of  Hexham 

293  Exchange  no  Robbery 

294  St.  David’s  Day 

295  Love  Laughs  at  Lock¬ 
smiths 

VOL.  XXXVI II. 

296  Heir  at  Law,  Is. 

297  Netley  Abbey 

298  Raymond  and  Agnes 

299  Foscari,  Is. 

300  Management 

301  Venoni 

302  Three  and  the  Deuce 

303  Past  Ten  o’Clock 

304  The  Jew 

305  The  Devil  to  Pay 

VOL  XXXIX. 

306  Blue  Deviis 

307  The  Dramatist,  Is. 

308  Youth.  Love,  and  Folly 

309  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps 

310  Adelgitha 

311  Kenilworth 

312  Sprigs  of  Laurel 

313  For  England,  ho! 

314  False  Alarms 

315  The  Wedding  Day 

VOL.  XL. 

316  The  Surrender  of  Calais 

317  Therese 

318  Foundling  of  the  Forest 

319  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

320  How  to  Die  for  Love 

321  The  Delinquent,  Is 


322  The  Invisible  Girl 

323  The  Peasant  Boy 

324  Catch  Him  who  Can 

325  Love,  Is. 

VOL.  XLI. 

326  The  Love* Chose,  1«. 

327  The  Young  Hussar 

328  The  Secret 

329  The  First  Floor 

330  The  Broken  Sword 

331  The  Travellers 

332  Plot  and  Counterplot 

333  Lodoiska 

334  My  Spouse  and  I 

335  Chrononhotonthologos 

VOL.  XI.II. 

336  The  Hunchback,  Is. 


[To  be  continued.1 


Any  Volume  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  in  boards. 

The  Work  complete  as  far  as 
,  published, 

(VOL.  I.  to  XXXIX.) 
may  be  had  in  boards. 
Price  s?9.  16s. 
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CUMBERLAND'S 

Minor  Theatre. 

VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 

3  Inchcape  Hell 

4  Mason  of  Btida 
.r>  Tire  Scapegrace 

6  Sail  Dhuv  the  Coiner 

7  The  Earthquake 

5  “  My  Old  Woman” 
y  Massaniello 

VOL.  II. 

0  Don  Giovanni 

11  Paul  Jones 

12  Luke  the  Labourer 
I.T  Crazy  Jane 

14  Flying  Dutchman 
Id  “  Yes  ! ! !” 

I(i  Forest  Oracle 
17  Ivanhoe 
Jb  Floating  Beacon 
VOL.  111. 

1!)  Sylvana 

20  Tom  Bowling 

21  Inkeeper  of  Abbeville 

22  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  The  Two  Gregories 
2d  Wandering  Boys 
2«i  Paris  in  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 
21/  Mischief-Making 

30  Joan  of  Are 

31  The  Ruffian  Boy 

32  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

33  The  Wreck 

34  Every-body’s  Husband 
lid  Banks  of  the  Hudson 
3ti  Guy  Faux 

VOL.  V. 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

38  Mazeppa 

311  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  “No!  1!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waverley 

4d  Winning  a  Husband 
VOL.  VI. 

46  Hofer 

47  Paul  Clifford 

48  Damcn  and  fyth.li.3 

41)  The  Three  Hunchbacks 


do  Tower  of  Nesle 
61  Sworn  at  High  gate 
d2  Mary  Glastonbury 

63  The  Red  Rover 

64  Golden  Farmer 

VOL.  VII. 

66  Grace  Htiutiey 
60  “The  Sea!” 

67  The  Clerk  of  Clerken  well 

68  Hut  of  the  Red  Mountain 
6!)  John  Street,  Adelphi 

00  The  Lear  of  Private  Life 
01  John  Overy 
02  The  8pare  Bed 
03  The Smuggler’sDaughter 
VOL.  VIII. 

64  The  Cedar  Chest 
05  Wardock  Kennilson 
06  The  Shadow  - 
07  Ambrose  Gwinett 
08  Gilderoy 

69  The  Fate  of  Galas 

70  The  Young  Reefer 

71  Revolt  of  the  Workhouse 

72  The  Man  and  iheMarquis 

VOL.  IX. 

73  Gipsy  Jack 

74  Lurline 

75  The  Fire  Raiser 
70  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man- Fred 

78  The  Charcoal  Burner 

7!)  “  My  Poll  and  my  Partner 
bO  The  Sixes  [Joe” 

81  TheGood- Looking  Fellow 

82  The  Wizard  of  the  Moor 

VOL.  X. 

83  The  Roof  Scrambler 

84  The  Diamond  Arrow 

85  Robber  of  the  Rhine 
80  Eugene  Aram 

87  The  Kddystone  Elf 

88  My  Wife’s  Husband 
81)  Married  Bachelor 

00  Shakspeare’s  Festival 
01  Van  Pieman’s  Land 
92  Le  Puuvre  Jacques 
VOL.  XI. 

03  Rochester 
94  The  Ocean  of  Life 
05  An  Uncle  too  Many 
90  The  Wild  Man 
97  Rover’s  Bride 
1)8  Beggar  of  Cripplegate 
1)1)  Paul  the  Poacher 

100  Thomas  6  Becket 

101  Pestilence  ot  Marseilles 

102  Unfortunate  MissBailey 


VOL.  XII. 

103  Humpback’d  Lover 

104  Bound  ’Prentice  to 
Waterman 

106 .March  of  Intellect 

106  Moconue 

107  Kmuba  [dusa 

108  Shipwreck  of  the  Me- 

109  The  Chain  of  Guilt 

110  Ion 

111  The  Mistletoe  Bough 

112  My  Friend  Thompson 

VOL  XIII. 

113  Battle  of  Sedgeinoor 

114  The  Larboard  Fin 
1.15  Frederick  the  Great 

116  The  Turned  Head 

117  Wapjviug  Old  Stairs 

118  The  Man  with  tile  tar- 

119  Hercules  [pet  Bag 

120  The  Female  Mussarunj 

121  Reform 

122  The  Fatal  Snow  Storm 

VOL.  XIV. 

123  Venus  in  Arms 

124  The  Earl  of  Poverty 

125  The  Siamese  Twins 
i2d  Austerlitz 

127  Payable  at  Sight 

128  The  Bull -Fignter 

120  Rich  Man  ot  Frankfort 
J30  Richard  Plantagenet 

131  Don  Quixote 

132  Black-Eyed  Sukey 

133  The  Great  Devil 

VOL.  XV. 

134  The  Curse  of  Mummi  «i 

135  Jack  Sheppard 

136  Paul  t!ie  Pool 

137  The  Boarding  House 

138  Buie  Britannia 
130  Twins  of  Warsaw 

140  The  Venetian 

141  The  Bashful  Mail 

142  The  Ravens  of  Orleans 


[*I  0  be  continued .] 
VOL.  1.  to  XIV. 
may  be  had  in  boards. 
Price  ^63.  Lis.  6d. 
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